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FOREWORD 



This report is respectfully submitted by the 
Planning Comitiittee for the North End-Brightwood 
Community School to the Springfield School Commit- 
tee for its consideration. The recommendations and 
suggestions contained, in this report represent not , 
only the combined thoughts of the fourteen princi- 
pals and teachers on the planning committee, but 
also the cooperation, efforts, and advice of many 
individuals and agencies within the community. 

The planning process involved the development 
of criteria representative of the Committee *s phi- 
losophy of education^ an evaluation of present edu- 
cational practices; a survey of research, current 
practice, and community opinion; and finally the 
development of programs which represent an amalga- 
mation of all of the above in relation to the needs 
of this particular community. In general, the for- 
mat of this report follows the same pattern. 
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imODUCTION 



It has become increasingly evident, particularly during the 
past ten to fifteen years, that the United States is rapidly becoming 
a predominantly urban society. People in ever increasing numbers 
are migrating to the metropolitan areas. This fact coupled with 
better health and higher birth rates have led to predictions that 
by the year two thousand eighty to ninety percent of the popula- 
tion in the United States wiU. live in huge megalopoles. 

One significant reason for this traid has been the relatively 
rapid change from agricultural predomination to industrialization. 
Prom 1800 to I960, the percentage of the labor force engaged in 
agriculture was reduced from ei^ty to ei^t percent. Concurrently, 
urbanization increased during the same period from six to seventy 
percent.^ The importance of this change for education lies in the 
fact that currently two third of our school c hildr en and teachers 
are located in metropolitan areas. The increase in industrializa- 
tion is, of course, only one reason among many for the increase in 
the urban population. However, it is undoubtedly the most important. 

The L sheer number of children alone makes it obvious that the 
major educational problems of the twentieth century are to be found 
in the metropolitan areas and particularly within the geographic 
boundaries of the "inner-city”. The problem of large school 

1 

Robert J. Havighurst, Education in Metropolitan Areas . Allyn 
and Bacon, Boston, 1966, 260 pp., p. 28. 
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populations is minor, however, vrtien con?)ared to the concurrent prob- 
lems for education brought on by poverty, racial tension, and lack 
of opportunity for the unskilled and uneducated. In the inner city, 
deterioration both physical in. terms of environment, and mental and 
social in terms of its people, further complicates education's at- 
tempt to meet the challenga. However, in spite of the obstacles, 
the school can and should be one of the major instruments for pro- 
viding the community with the means for solving these problems ef- 
fectively. In fact, in some cases, the school may be the only agency 
vAiich offers suiy hope of success. 
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CHAPTER I 



THE NORTH END -BRIGHTWOOD COMMUNITY OF SPRINGFIELD 
2 

Robert Havighurst describes the process of metropolitan evolution 
as taking place in five stages: 

Stage I is represented by a small town up to fifty thousand or so 
which is, in effect, a small trading center » It has its "better" area 
and a slum areai The school population represents the heterogeneous 
socio-economic background of the total community. 

Stage II occurs as the city develops industries which attract large 
numbers of people who come there to work. The areas near the center be- 
come industrialized, larger slum areas develop, and choice residential 
areas appear on the edges of the ceiitral city. The schools begin to re- 
f3.ect certain segments of the larger community. Some become mostly work- 
ing class, some middle class, and some reflect particular ethnic groups. 
The single comprehensive high school gives way to a variety of schools. 
vSome begin to specialize in preparation for college, others toward 
vocations . 

Stage III is described as being different from previous stages in 
that choice residential suburbs have been established. 

Stage IV is represented by a decentralization of indtstry with the 
result that there is rapid suburban growth. The workers tend to follotf 

^Ibid., pp. 33-31; . 
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industry and move out of the central city and thereby contribute to its 
impoverishment. 

Stage V is represented by urban renewal. Urban rene^ral has two 
aims: to make living conditions in the central city better, and to make 
the central city a better place in which to live and work.-^ Havighurst 
describes urban renewal as consisting of "...planning the growth of the 
metropolitan area from the center out to the suburbs, with parks, shop- 
ping centers, libraries, churches, and schools organized to serve people 
near where they live 5 and with industry, the central business district, 
and the centers of residence linked by fast, comfortable transportation, 
public and private".^ It is readily apparent that the city of Spring- 
field in 1968 reflects portions of Stages III, IV, and V. Curiously 
enough, if one examines the environment and socio-economic composition 
within the geographic area to be served by the North Ihd-Brightwood 
School, all elements of a city in the various stages of development 
can be readily identified. This microcosm has an industrial area, large 
working class, urban renewal, select residential area, poverty, immi- 
grants, etc. With a few exceptions, it represents a reasonably healthy 
but declining area of the city. 

Physical Characteristics 

The North End-Brightwood community is located in the extreme north- 
west portion of the city as depicted on the map on the following page. 

It covers an area of approximately one square mile. Its boundaries are. 
roughly the Connecticut River on the west, the Chicopee line on the 

. pp. 33-3I1. 

iilbid., p. lilt. 
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1. Assembly of God (Spanish) 

2. Mb. Calvary Baptist Church 

3. St. George Greek Orthodox Memorial Church 

li. Gardner Memorial Church AME Zion) 

^0 St. James Methodist Church 

6. St. Peter and St. Paul Russian Orthodox Church 

7 . Beth Israel Synagogue 

8. Congregation, Sons of Israel Synagogue 

9. St. Thomas Church (Roman Catholic) 

10. All Souls Church (Roman Catholic) 

11. Blessed Sacrament Church (Roman Catholic) 

12. Sacred Heart Church (Roman Catholic) 

13. Carei-T Street School 

111 . Lincoln School 

15. Jefferson Avenue School 

16, Brightwood School 

17 • Fred Kenefick Playground 

18. Calhoun Park 

19. North End Recreation Center 

20. Riverview Housing 

21. Chestnut Street Junior High School 

22. Springfield Hospital 

23 . Wesson Maternity Hospital 
2k o Mercy Hospital 

2^. Proposed swimming pool (location tentative) 
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north. West Street and Route 291 on the south, and Atwater Terrace and 

Lancashire Road on the north. The area encompasses most of census tracts 
five through ten. 

This community has for many years been bisected by several pairs of 
railroad tracks which travel in a north-south direction. The only access 
routes to the area west of the tracks are at the extreme north and south 
ends aiid a narrow tortuous bridge spanning the track roughly at the mid- 
point of the area. Currently, Interstate Highway 91 is being constructed 
roughly parallel to these same tracks. This hi^way will be constructed 
with a twenty-two foot elevation, and, with the exception of two or 
three underpasses, will represent an even more effective barrier to co- 
hesiveness between the eastern and western segments of this community. 

As will be described later, these two factors, the railroad tracks 
and the highway, have created and will continue to create very serious 
obstacles for solving the problems of this segment of the city. 

Presently, most of the North Sid-Brightwood area is residential 
with light industry and marginal property primarily located along the 
railroad. There are scattered small stores along Main Street which are 
particularly numerous at its north end. Health and recreational facil- 
ities in this area will be discussed in the appropriate sections later. 

There are presently four public elementary schools serving this 
area; all are old, and due to be replaced. At the present time, these 
schools do not contain sufficient space to house the children in this 
area. Therefore, many are being transported to other city schools. 

One Junior High School serves the area. 

There are several churches in the area representing many denomina- 
tions. With the exception of St. Thomas (French) and All Souls, both 





Catholic churches, the majority of the membership lives outside the 
geographic area of the church. Most of the pastors of these churches 
are concerned about dwindling attendance and support. The French 
parochial school connected with St. Thomas has about 300 children in 
grades one through eight. This school is faced with a major problem 
in acquiring teaching personnel. The esjpense of maintenance also pre- 
sents a serious difficulty. If these problems prove insumountable, it 
may be necessary to close this school in the near future. 



Although there is a multiplicity of housing types to be found within 
the total geographic area, certain types and conditions seem to predomi- 
nate in parts of this area. To the west of the railroad tracks are many 
one, two, and three family units which are for the most part in the be- 
ginning stages of deterioration. There are a few relatively new small 
homes also located here. A large complex of high rise public housing 
units are located near the river. Many of the current disadvantages 
listed for this area by the Community Renewal Program Staff are expected 
to be alleviated either directly or indirectly through urban renewal ef- 
forts. Some of the disadvantages listed are: a lack of adequate recre- 
ational space, sub-standard housing, unsightly industrial areas, lack of 
convenience to stores, and dangerous intersections. 

The housing along Main Street is limited to several older apart- 
ment buildings. The apartment buildings and houses in the Memorial 
Square area tend to be in a more advanced state of deterioration. In 



Housing 



Brigh . ^ ^ . 





general, the housing from Main Street east is represented by one and two 
family residences in reasonably good condition. There are some exceptions 
on a few streets in this area, particularly on those just north of Carew 
Street, As one moves east from Main Street, the single family, middle in- 
come housing begins to predominate. 

Population 

It is difficult to determine with any exactitude the total niunber 
of persons living within the North Ehd-Brightwood area because of a lack 
of ip-to-date information. However, it would appear that an estimate of 
20,000 would not be unreasonable. Figures taken from the population 
study done as part of community urban renewal are projected to be 19,730 
in 1970/ 

The population is rather evenly distributed throughout the area, 
with the exception of the RLverview Apartments, Nearly 2,000 people 
live in this con5)lex. An analysis of residents in the spring of 1968 
showed that there were 277 families. Of these families, I60 were Negro, 
108 were Puerto Rican, and nine were white. Thirty-one of these fami- 
lies were elderly. Seventy- one apartments were eir5)ty. This appears in- 
congruous in a city which has a housing shortage, particularly of low 
cost housing. The answer lies in the negative image city residents have 
of this complex. Many residents of Riverview say they live there be- 
cause there is no place else to go. To many Negroes in the North Ihd, 
a move to the "Hill” area improves status, even though the new living 
facilities are much poorer, A survey done by personnel from the Ihiiver- 
sity of Massachusetts School of Nursing provides some interesting data 

^Barton Goldberg, "Community Renewal Program," Population, 
Springfield Planning Department, 196^, p, 120, 
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•with regard to Eivervlew residents: of 216 families interviewed, fifty- 
percent were one parent families; there was an average of four children 
per family; forty- three percent of the 821 children were six years or 
younger; seventy percent of the parents did not corr^Dlete high school; and 
seventy-five percent had no family physician.'^ 

The socio-economic range of the population in the total North End- 
Brightwood area runs from very low to high -with the greatest preponder- 
ance of people in the low to low-middle range. Census tract five (area 
east of Main Street) is composed mainly of fairly stable families in 
the low to middle income range. There is a large group of French- 
Canadians clustered around St. Thomas Parochial School. There are also 
fairly well defined groips of Irish, Russian, Polish, and others. There 
are very few Negroes in this tract. 

The hipest concentrations of Negroes are to be found in the River- 
view Apartments and in the area between Main and Chestnut Streets just 
north of Memorial Square, Although almost all of Springfield *s 3,000 
Puerto Ricans are located throughout the North End-Brightwood area, most 
are clustered around Memorial Square and Main Street, just north of the 
Square. There are many families in Riverview. Both the Spanish 
French speaking groups pose a serious language problem for the public 
schools in the area. 

Some of the common problems to be found in most of the North End- 
Brightwood area have been stated in the Neighborhood Analyses of the 
Springfield Renewal Plan. Listing a few of these difficulties may help 

I 

7 

Constance Petrunenko, Included in the agenda of a meeting held 
by a committee planning a health program in Riverview, September 26, 196?, 
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to present more effectively the needs and challenges reflected in this 
section of the city: 

1 • Povertj^ 1 evel living by more than one-third of 
families 

2. High unemployment rate 

3 . Illiteracy 

U. Large number of school "drop-outs" 

5. Juvenile delinquency 

6. Great amount of sub-standard dwellings 

7. Severe health problems 

A sizeable portion of the children from this area could be called 
"disadvantaged" by any standard form of measurement. 

Some of the assets of this area include: 

1. Location near downtown. 

2. Location near Routes 291, 91 and 5. 

3. Good bus service. 

ll. A sizeable number of stable family units. 

5. A majority of housing in fair to good condition. 

6. Positive "inputs" planned through urban renewal. 

Implications and Conclusions 

The North End-Brightwood section of the city previously described 
represents a major portion of Springfield which has begun to decline 
both physically and in terms of the socio-economic level of the per- 
sons living within its boundaries. At the same time it has sufficient 
assets, in terms of both property and people, that further deteriora- 
tion must not be permitted. Its strengths must be capitalized on, and 
its problems alleviated. It is expected that this can come about, and 



that the North End-Erightwood School will play a large part along 
with the residents of the area in providing Impetus to the process. 




CHAPTER II 



THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL 



Historical Perspective 

Some educational historians attribute the beginnings of the 
concept of the community school to Ancient Greece and Rome. Naslund 
attributes the beginning of the community school "in the modem 
manner" to Fellenberg in schools established on his estate in Switzer- 
land in the ISOO's. In these schools, the community became the 
prime source of curriculum material. For the first time, the school 
was deliberately used to improve life in the comnunity it served. 

Its focus was vocational. 

Although Naslund attributes the beginnings of the community 
school concept in the United States to such men as Barnard and 
Dewey, their emphasis appeared to relate only to one aspect of what 
we now interpret as a community school. This approach revolved 
around the idea that society can ultimately be improved by improv- 
ing its children. 

According to Naslund the first significant use of the school 
as a civic center appears to be credited to Rochester, New York in 

%obert Albert Naslund, The Qriffin and Devel npmftnf. nf 
Community School Concent . Iftipublished Doctoral Dissertation, Stan- 
ford University, 1951 , p. 109 . 
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1907. The aims of its program were reported to be: 

1. The school is the logical center of the precinct, 
just as the city hall is the center of the city, 
and the capital is the logical center of the State 
and Nation. The school should, therefore, be the 
polling place of the precinct. 

2. It is a place for deliberation and provides an 
opportunity for the people to discuss in a friend- 
ly manner the problems vital to their community. 

3. It is the place for the Voters' League \«hich should 
unite the people for civic improvement. 

4. The place for public lecture courses for the educa- 
tion of the people. 

5. The place for the branch public library, thus ex- 
tending the benefits of the piiblic library into every 
neighborhood in the city. 

6. The place for public art exhibition.?., thus culti- 
vating the aesthetic taste of the people. 

7- Music centers, providing concerts by high grade 
talent and furnishing an opportunity for local 
musicians to entertain. 

8. The festival center — a logical place in vrtiich to cele- 
brate the national holidays for the inspiration of 
patriotism and community interest. 

9. A recreation center, providing dances, gymnastics, 
and games, and the organization of clubs. 

10. A place for all the people of the community to be- 
come acquainted. 

The community school concept received additional impetus through- 
out the "thirties" and "forties" due to the emergence of the "All-Day 
Neighborhood Schools" in New York City and the community schools 
developed in Flint, Michigan with the help of the Mott Foundation. 

The Mott Program appears to have been concerned primarily with educa- 
tion and recreation programs for all age groups in the community. 



^Ibid . . 



p. 147. 



day and evening, trhroughout the year. More recently they appear to 
be expanding to other areas of need within the conmunity. Thf> Flint. 
.Community School Directors* Training Guide reflects this in a state- 
ment attributed to Elsie R, Clapp in defining the community school: 

First of all, it meets as best it can, and with 
everyone's help, the urgent needs of the people, for 
it holds that everything that affects the welfare of 
the children and their families is its concern, 
l^ere does school end and life outside begin? There 
is no distinction between them. A community school 
is a used place, a place used freely and informally 
for all the needs of living and learning. It is, in 
■effect, the place "vdiere learning and living converge. 

The All-Day Neighborhood Schools operate from 9:00 A. M. to 
5:00 P.M. during the school year. Its areas of concern emconpass aug- 
menting the on-going instructional program during the day, and having 
related club and instructional activities after school in the after- 
noon. These schools also place considerable emphasis on community 
contact and involvement throi:igh local and city-wide citizens' commit- 
tees. The basic philosophy of the ADNS Program is stated as . .a 

partnership of home, school, and community working together for a bet- 

11 

ter society " 

In the early i960 ' s, Puerto Rico embarked on an ambitious pro- 
gram to mprove 3j.ving conditions and education primarily in rural 
communities through the medium of the local' schools. The objectives 
of this program included: coordination of services of various 



10 

Elsie R. Clapp, Community Schools in Action . New fork; The 
Viking Press, 1939, p. 69, quoted in Community Schools Directors' 
Training Guide . Mott Program Division, Flint, Michigan, p. 1. 

’''Curriculum Bulletin 1965-66 Series, No. 19, Extended School 
Services Through the All-Day Neighborhood Schools . Board of Education 
of the City of New York. 




governmental agencies; consideration of community in plann-^ng school 
work, and development of the school as the center for civic educa- • 
tion activities. Particular emphasis was placed on helphig conmuni- 
ties. Nearly 105,000 families were involvf^d in this effort to help 
themselves by developing indigenous community leadership during 1962— 

63. 

The conmunity school concept was officially accepted by the 
New Haven Board of Education in 1962 as part of a comprehensive pro- 
gram of conmunity revitalization. The seven community schools in 
New Haven not only are educational centers but also serve as neigh- 
borhood centers for recreation and leisure time activities. Goglia, 
Director of Conmunity Schools, reports that the four functions of the 
ccanmunlty school as defined by the Board of Education are: 

1. an educational center 

2. a neighborhood conmunity center for cultural and recrea- 
tional activities 

3. a center for social services 

4. a center for neighborhood group meetings and conmunity 
life (social clubs, political organizations, civic ser- 
vice groups) 

They also function to some extent as coordination and referral 
agencies for some social services. There have been recent efforts 
to util: '3 the schools as centers for social action. The Conte 
School is the only school specifically designed to be a conmunity 
school and includes a public library and a building for adult use. 

Rnmmmlty School Concept 

The evolution of the community school idea has proceeded from 

^^Iph M. Goglia, The Ccmmunity School Program in New Haven. 

New Haven Board of Education, 1967, p. 1. 










vocational training, through its use as a civic center to a concept 
v/hich erxcompasses nearly every aspect of conmunity life. 

The latter concept is relatively new. The I960 edition of the 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research devotes only a page to the com- 
munity school, and this in the context of rural education. 

Havighurst compares conventional and community school philosophy 
when he says: 



There are two opposite schools of thought among 
educators concerning the conduct in public schools in 
the big city. One may be called the "four walls" 
school. The basic principle is to do the best possi- 
ble job in educating every boy or girl who comes into 
the school whoever he is, whatever his color, national- 
ity, I.Q., or handicap. This means building good school 
buildings, equipping them well, staffing them with well 
trained teachers 

The "four walls" type of school system works for 
efficiency and economy, and attempts to free the crea- 
tive teacher to do the best possible job of teaching 
under good conditions. The community outside the school 
is regarded as a soiu?ce of complexity and of tension 
arousal if the boundary between the community and school 
is not clearly defined and respected. 

The other school of thought may be called "the urban 
community" school. The educators who advocate this 
believe that the big city is in a crisis which. . .re- 
quires the active participation of schools in the making 
and practicing of policy for social urban renewal. This 
big city crisis is reflected in feelings of uncertainty 
and anxiety on the part of parents and citizens. There 
is danger of collective failure of nerve which saps the 
vitality and flexibility of the city's efforts at urban 
renewal 

The urban community school attempts to act construc- 
tively in this crisis by involving the parents and citi- 
tiv(: zens in the decisions about school policy and practice. 

The educator accepts the frustrations of working with 
people who themselves are confused and uncertain about 



13 

Shirley Cooper, Howard A. Dawson, and Robert Isenberg, "Rural 
Education," in The Encyclopedia of Educational Research . Ed. Chester 
W. Harris, Third Edition, MacMillan, I960, pp. 1175-1176. 
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the schools, believing that the only way to solve the 
problems of the city is to work on a give and take 
basis with citizens and community organizations. ^ 

Also according to Havighurst: 

The school must become one of the prime agencies 
for preserving and stabilizing neighborhoods, func- 
tioning as a magnet to hold and draw back the white 
middle and upper classes, and as an instrument — 
perhaps the instrument to preserve and restore the city. 
In such a conception, the school becomes not only a 
social agency, it becomes the keystone, the essence of 
the community itself 

This point of view defines the responsibility of the community 
school far in excess of its conventional educational role. One 
suspects that to judge a school's success on its effectiveness in 
preser'/’ing and restoring the city is unrealistic and imfair. 
However, there is no question on the part of the committee that the 
community school can be an important agency far social change and 
has a responsibility for.leadership in this area which cannot be 
mirmnized. 

Naslund defines the community school as: 

A school which over and above its concern for the 
production of literate, "right-minded" and economical- 
ly efficient citizens in terms of a particular social, 
economic, or political setting is directly concerned 
with improving living in the community in all the broad 
meaning of that concept in the local, state, regional, 
national or international community. To that end it is 
the consciously used instrument of the commimity, and 
its curriculum reflects phases as circumstances indi- 
cate. Its buildings and physical facilities are at 
once a center for both youth and adults who together 
are actively engaged in analyzing problems and solutions 
which are in turn put into operation to the end that 



Robert J. Havighurst, The Public Schools of Chicago . Chicago 
Board of Education, Chicago, 19^4^ Reported by Peter Schrag in 
Voices in the Classroom , Beacon Press, Boston, 1965, p. 5S. 

15 

Ibid. . p. 59. 
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living is improved and enriched for the individual 

and community. ° 

His suggested "in^dementing criteria'* describe its function: 

1 . The school is organized and administered in a way 
which would further actions in the light of the 
commonly accepted beliefs and goals of the society 
in which it operates. 

2 . Community members and school personnel cooperative- 
ly determine the school's role in attacking problems 
and thus plan its curriculum. 

3. Community members and school personnel alike function 
in seeking out community problems for study and serve 
cooperatively in sensitizing the community to them. 

4. The community school is but one of many agencies, 
independent]^ attacking some problems, serving as a 
coordinating agency in other situations, and serving 
as a team member under the direction of a community 
coordinating agency in still other circumstances. 

5. The community school uses the unique experiences 
of all community members and agencies as each is 
able to contribute to the program of the school 
and, in turn, is used by them as it can contribute 
to their efforts, all in the common cause of com- 
munity betterment. 

6 . The coiKuunity school is most closely oriented to the 
neighborhood and home community, but solutions to local 
problems are sought, not only in relation to local 
goals and desires, but also in the li^t of the goals 
and desires of each wider community.^' 



Conclusions 



Although each proponent for the modem community school defines 
its concepts and functions somewhat differently, there are several 
common elements with .viiich the Committee ±s in agreement . These 
common elements stated or inferred are perceived as follows: 

1 . Recognition that the public school can Oiid should be 



^^Naslund, loc . cit., p. 70 . 
^ ^Ibid. . pp. 96-99. 
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a dynamic agency for social change. 

2. The school, vd.th other agencies, has a responsibility 
to provide and train leadership "within the community 
to implement effective change. 

3. The problems of the community are all interrelated and 
must be approached comprehensively to be effectively 
overcome . 

4. Multi-agency commitment, coordination, and cooperation 
are indispensible factors in any comprehensive plan. 

5 . The school must concern itself with the community 

needs which revolve around education, recreation, 

✓ 

health, and social services. 

The committee sees the North End-Brightwood Community School as 
a bold, new, creative approach to meeting this community’s needs; 
a school which serves as an educational institution; a coordinator 
of services; a catalyst for healthy community gro'wth; and finally, 
a school vdiich through its sensitivity to the people it serves, be- 
comes the nucleus for an ever improving way of life for all. 
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CHAPTER III 



POSITION STATMENTS 



Determining and defining the community school concept as perceived 
by the Planning Committee members represented a major, initial step in 
the planning process. Important as it was, however, the Committee be- 
lieved that what happened within the school and the community was of 
even greater importance. Determination of the school and community 
program required that the Committee define what it believed to be the 
major objectives to be achieved. The end result of many discussions is 
represented by a series of Committee position statements which served as 
the guidelines for all Committee decisions. These position statements 
are not based upon "hard" research, but rather on the intuition, col- 
lective knowledge, and experience of this group of educators. That these 
statements also reflect the philosophy of the Springfield School System, 
is self-evident. That they will eventually be proved by research to be 
valid, remains to be seen. What is significant is that, at this point 
in time, this group of planners believes them to be basic to planning 
the program of the North End-Brightwood School. 

Position Statements 

— Each child is a unique constellation of: 



abilities 

interests 

needs 
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attitudes 
learning style 

groTjth and development patterns 
learning rates 

The school must develop a positive self-image in each child. 

Success is the indispensible ingredient for fostering a positive 

self-image. 

It is essential that a child be provided i-Tith curricular esjper- 
iences which will insure success and continuous, differentiated 
progress through flexibility of program and variety of approach. 

Curriculum areas should be correlated and relevant to each 

child and with each other, 

It is imperative that the program be planned to guarantee each 

child a multitude of opportunities to make ind^endent judge- 
ments and decisions within the framework of a democratic en- 
vironment • 

There must be provision for a close counseling relationship be- 
tween each child and a teacher. 

The most effective organization provides opportunities for 

teachers to capitalize on their areas of interest and competence. 

The Community School concept provides opportunities for an ef- 
fective school-community partnership for meeting community 
needs, 

The school must act as one of the prime agencies for social 

change. 

The remaining portion of this report will deal specifically with such 
areas as curriculum, staff, utilization, and community services. 

In nearly every case, the Committee’s conclusions will be preceded 
by a brief historical orientation, a survey of pertinent research and 
practice when available, and some discussion of the basis for the ulti- 
mate conclusions. The Committee believes its recommendations are con- 
sistent with the above position statements. 



CHAPTER IV 



PUPIL CHARA.CTERISTICS 



The children who will attend the North End-Brightwood School will 
he as varied socially, culturally, mentally, physically, and emotionally 
3.S the previous description of their environment suggests. A groi^D of 
one hiindred fourth, fifth, and sixth grade children selected at random 
from Lincoln, Brightwood, and Carew Street schools show a measured I.Q, 
range from seventy-three to one hundred twenty-seven, an achievement 
range grade equivalence in reading from 1.6 to 8.0, and a range in 
arithmetic from 2.0 to 7«8. This group has children from every socio- 
economic level, although the largest percentages are in the low to low- 
middle class range. Ahout twenty-five percent each are Puerto Rican 
and Negro o The remainder includes a great variety of different cultural 
groups. Since more than fUrty percent of this group of children could 
be considered to be "disadvantaged" (for lack of a better term) in one 
or more areas by any standai’d of measurement, it appears dssirable to 
devote the remainder of this section to a discussion of the disadvantaged. 

The Disadvantaged Child 

National attention has been focused on the disadvantaged for the 
past several years. Volumes have been written^ hundreds of experimental 
studies have been pursued^ and millions of dollars from local, state, and 
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federal sources have been utilized in attempts to, first understand the 
problems of the disadvantaged, and second, to search for effective ways 
to break the cycle of poverty, both economically and educationally^ The 
major thrust has been on education, whether it be children in the class- 
room, or the help given to adults to acquire new eri5)loy[iient skills,, It 
is generally believed that the blight of poverty can best be eliminated 
insuring that each child reach his full skill potential academically, 
socially, physically, and emotionally. There appear to be two basic 
factors which have prevented a full realization of this goal for the dis- 
advantaged. 

First, the average teacher is middle class oriented and subscribes 
to, and is familiar with a life style which is alien to that of the low 
socio-economic milieu. For instance, the following are characteristics 
of middle-class family life, and according to Crow^® are the antithesis 
of the typical poverty family, 

1. They show greater affection and warmth toward their 
children, 

2. There are fewer quarrels between mothers a 3 ad fathers 
over child-rearing practices, 

3. There is less use of physical punishment in discipline, 

4* The parents encourage their children toward school 

achievement • 

5. Children are encouraged to be neat and clecan. 

6, Children are encouraged to be self-reliant* 

7 • Children receive praise for good behavior, 

8, Parents display affection toward each other, 

9* The value of an education is en^hasized, 

10, Parent-cliLld interacting experiences are provided, 

hot only are the life styles of the poverty and midcile class alien 
to each other, they are often in conflict. This conflic’: frequently 
gives rise to misunderstandings and frustration in the classroom, usually 
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Lester D, Crow, Walter I, Murray and Hugh H, Smythe, Educating the 
Culturally Disadvantaged Child, MacKay Co., Inc., New York, 1966, pp. 



to the detriment of the disadvantaged child’s self-concepts and aspira- 
tions. The value conflicts which occur often leave the teacher and child 
with negative feelings toward each other. The resultant behavior tends 
to compound these negative feelings. Ignorance , then, of the child’s 
environment, his life style within that environment, and insistance that 
he live by middle class standards and values have been a significant de- 
terrent to his optimum education. 

The second factor revolves around the inability, at education’s 
present stage of development, to definitively and comprehensively deter- 
mine a child’s strengths and weaknesses and to follow through with mat- 
erials, techniques, and content which are appropriate for his learning 
style, interests, and environmental orientation. This is, of course, re- 
lated to the previous factor. Until recently, the educator’s usual ap- 
proach has been to provide additional conventional materials in greater 
variety, presented in a conventional manner, with conventional object- 
ives. That this hasn’t been as effective as desired is evident and a 
source of frustration to concerned educators. 

The picture is not all bleak, however. Massive efforts in all 
areas, at all levels, throughout the country are being made to resolve 
these problems. Gaining an understanding of the disadvantaged child 
has taken priority. 

Characteristics of the Disadvantaged Child 

As with any other group of young people, educationally deprived 
children differ from one another. Each child is an individual, mth indi- 
vidual ctiaracteristics , But when these children are considered as a 
group, certain characteristics are discernible. Testimony printed in the 
Senate hearings indicates what the characteristics and needs of education- 
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ally deprived children are likely to be. 

From the point of view of the teacher, the characteristics of educa- 
tionally deprived children are: 

1. Lack of response to conventional classroom approaches. 

2. Inadequate performance in communication skills. 

3. Socially unacceptable behavior, 
li. Indifference to responsibility. 

Nonpuiposeful activity. 

6. Physical defects and poor health habits. 

7. Exaggerated importance of status symbols. 

Some of the other characteristics attributed to the disadvantaged 
child are: 

1. He is overage for his grade. 

2. HLs school attendance is poor. 

3® He has a high rate of failure, 
il-. He has a high dropout rate, 

HLs aspiration level is low. 

6. He is without kindergarten experience. 

7. He has low achievement in reading and arithmetic. 

8. His participation in cultural activities is neg- 
ligible. 

9. HLs potential appears to exceed what test data shows. 

Most authors have eri5)hasized the negative aspects of the disadvan- 
taged; their weaknesses, deficits, or limitations. Hiessman is the not- 
able exception. R5.essman^^ lists the following as fairly typical of the 
deprived child* s style: 

^%rank Riessman, The Cultoally Deprived Child, Harper & Row. New 
York, 1962, p. 73. 




1. Physical and visual rather than aural » 

2. Content~centered rather than form- centered. 

3. Externally oriented rather than introspective, 
i;. Problem-centered rather than abstract-centered. 

Inductive rather than deductive, 

6. Spatial rather than temporal. 

7o Slow, careful, patient, persevering (in areas of 
importance), rather than quick, clever, facile, 
flexible. 

Gordon^^ says of Riessman’s treatment of the positive characteristics: 

even in Reissman*s treatment there is a tendency 

to romanticize these characteristics. This may be. a 
more serious error than to ignore them. It is essen- 
tial that we begin to identify as assets those be- 
haviors and conditions which can be utilized and built 
upon for the purposes of educational improvement. It 
is extremely important to recognize that selective 
motivation, creativity, and proficiency are present 
in this population, and, as Riessman has consistently 
stressed, if we look for these characteristics in 
their traditional form and along traditionally aca- 
demic dimensions , we shall merely insure that they 
not be found. These children, like others, are moti- 
vated by some factors. They show creativity in some 
situations. They are proficient at some tasks and 
under some conditions. 

Reissman^l at a later date described the disadvantaged pupil in some- 
what different terms: 

1. Many disadvantaged children are relatively slow in 
performance of intellectual tasks. 

2. The disadvantaged child is typicaHy a physical 
learner. 

3. He learns in one line of thought and is not flexible, 
or broad. 

h» He does not easily adapt to other frames of 

ence, such as the teacher’s and consequ^’^t^.y he may 
appear slow or dull 

5. Deprived children have acquired a number of atti- 
tudes and fears that militate against learning. 

Fear of failure is significant in this regard. 

6. They do not respond well to being challenged. They 
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Edmond W. Gordon and Doxey A. Wilkerson, Compensatory Education for 
the Disadvantaged, College Entrance Examination Board, New York, 1966, 

pp. 19-20. 
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Frank Riessman, Helping the Disadvantaged Pupil L earn More Easily, 
Prentice-Hall, New York7 1965, pp. 11-19. ^ 
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are tvoo insecure and defensive, 

7 • They are poor test takers • 

8o The underprivileged boys place great emphasis on 
masculinity. Hie views talk, reading, and intellect- 
ualism as unmasculine - the opposite of action^ hie 
sees the school as a "prissy” place domi.nated by 
women and female values. 

The whole learning style of the deprived is not set 
to respond to oral or written stimuli. These child- 
ren respond much more readily to visual or physical 
stimuli , 

One could go on and on, since each author has somewhat different 
viewpoints on those traits that describe the disadvantaged child. The 
illustrations given appear to be sufficient, however, to indicate some 
of the realities of the disadvantaged which must be acknowledged and 
evaluated if an effective educational program is to be developed. 

Blatt makes some suggestions for teaching approaches which should com- 
plement the life styles and strengths of the disadvantaged. He suggests: 

More stress should be placed on learning approaches 

which stress action and physical involvement; such as, 
role playing rather than heavy reliance upon words, 

Special provisions should be made for children from 

disadvantaged backgrounds who somehow, in spite of all 
forms of deprivation, have emerged talented, insatiably 
curious, and highly capable of moving at a faster rjace. 

More recognition should be given to the reality of 

the world which surrounds them.,,. 

Breaking down formidable, intimidating materials 

such as reading materials in small type. 

Greater use of tape recording devices to help child- 
ren hear their own speech patterns and work at correct- 
ing them through use of pre-recorded lessons. 

"* — Using learning materials which make it clear that 
people know children exist. 

By establishing half-way, orientation, reception 

center operations in urban areas for rural and migrant 
children. 

——Make greater use of Reissman^s helper principle in 
learning and teaching; that one who has learning dif- 
ficulties but still has a certain level of achievement 
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Burton Blatt, ”A Ifypothesis of Theories and Methods in Special Ed- 
ucation, Mental Retardation, and Cultural Deprivation", Disadvantaged 
Child, Part I, fferome Hellmuth, Editor, Hellmuth, Seattle, Washington, 
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can assist in teaching others -who know less. 

Not waiting for trouble to develop, but moving in 

on a screening basis ahead of crystallized trouble. 

Extending the availability of the school and its 

resources to before and after school hours - providing 
places to study and prepare work or receive extra 
help. 

^Making gi eater use of the child's disposition to 

learn through active physical means by renewed and ex- 
panded eiT 5 )hasis upon art and dance. 

Filling in the e:Kperience deficits which the child 

has, without implying in some confused and incorrect 
manner that he is lacking in "culture". 

Unfreezing the school structure and making, greater 

use of ungraded elementary and secondary school ap- 
proaches. 

The Committee concurs with Passow when he says i 

The great difference between the successful and the 
unsuccessful depressed area is its staff. The overall 
climate of the classroom and the school powerfully in- 
fluences what is learned and how it is leamed...,. .... 

Teachers must learn to recognize strengths and positive 
aspects on which to. build, as well as deficiencies for 
which to compensate.... ..The riddle is this: how can 

we educate the inner city child out of his subculture 
into society’s mainstream-while preserving and develop- 
ing his own individuality and divergency, as well as 
the positive elements of his culture? 

The Planning Committee does not claim to have the answers, but be- 
lieves that the recommendations in this report for the North End-Bright- 
wood School point in a positive direction. 



Harry Passow, "Education of the Ciolturally Deprived Child", 
Disadvantaged Child Part I, pp. 1^8-159. 



CHAPTER V 



PUPIL ORGANIZATION 



The history of the American public schools has been marked 
with a variety of pupil organizational patterns. Each has its 
proponents and opponents. Each was intended to solve the prob- 
lem that has always been present in education-large numbers of 
children. It was claimed that each held promise for providirig for 
the needs of the children and the society of the time. Each left 
its mark on educational practices. Some such as the "graded" sys- 
tem had more impact than others. There are some who feel that we 
may have "thrown out the baby with the bath water" when we aban- 
doned the practice of having several grades in the one room of the 
little red school house. 

Shane lists thirty-two plans which have been or are being 
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tried that he believes are interesting and show promise. Each 
presents some variation in either horizontal or vertical organiza- 
tion. 

Some of the organizational practices which gained prominence 

t 

at the time of their trial are listed and briefly described to 

^Harold G. ShsmOj "Grouping in the Elementary School" in 
Change and Innovation in Elementary School Organization , by Maurie 
Hillson, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, New York, 1966, pp. 13-20. 



provide historical background for further discussion. 



The Joplin Plan 

This is a form of organization for reducing heterogeneity. This 
cuts across grade lines. Children leave their regular rooms and go 
to other rooms for reading instruction. There might be children from 
grade four, five and six v/ith »’ommon reading needs in one room, v/hile 
others from these grades would be assembled in other rooms. It was 
claimed that greater homogeneity was attained in each reading group 
than could be achieved in a regular classroom. 

Platoon Grouping 

The Platoon School, also known as the Work-Study-Play School 
or the Gary Plan, was developed by Wirtz in I9OO. The plan gained 
widespread acceptance between the two World Wars and still exists 
in various modified forms in many city school systen^. 

In this organizational plan, the school program was divided 
into two halves or platoons, with one half devoted to academic 
subjects and the other half to those activities such as manual arts, 
pl^rsical education, art, and music which require special facilities 
or laboratories. The purposes of the program were twofold: to break 

down the traditional academic emphasis of the elementary school by 
making a place for work and play-related activities; and to provide 
for economical use of school facilities. 

The academic subjects were taught in the homeroom, and the 
other subjects were taiight by specialists, often on a highly de- 
partmentalized basis. The grade level structure was preserved with 
the exception of the auditorium and gymnasium periods. With a few 






exceptions, there was little emphasis upon continuous sequential 
learning. Though its educational emphasis is very different, the 
Dual Progress Plan has adopted the platoon system, and modified 
forms of it are common within team teaching plans, as ways of handling 
scheduling problems. 

Dual Progress Plan 

The Dual Progress Plan stands out as one of the most conpre- 
hensive and most carefully designed of organizational plans. It 
was developed by George D. Stoddard and his staff at New York 
University in cooperation with the Long Beach and Ossining, New 
York school systems. 

In this plan, distinction is made between subjects designated 
as "the cultural inperatives" (English, social studies, he'».lth and 
physical education) and '’the cultural electives" (mathema'ties, sci- 
ence, art, music, and foreign languages). The school day is di- 
vided into two halves, one half devoted to the cultural inperatives 
under a single teacher and the other half devoted to the cultural 
electives under a number of specialist teachers. 

The "cultural imperatives" are offered in grade units, with 
sectioning according to ability at each grade level. The cultural 
electives are non-graded and are organized in systematic subject 
sequences into which the individual student is placed in accordance 
with his interests, ability, and performance. 

The teachers of the cultural electives are subject specialists 
who offer their subjects on a longitudinal basis throughout the 
grades. Scheduling is handled by a platoon system; each homeroom 



teacher has two groups, each for a half a day. The specialists re- 
ceive half of the children in the school in the morning, and the other 
half in the afternoon, and they work together as a team to develop 
a schedule for each pupil in accordance with his interests and abili- 
ties. 

The Winnetka Plan 

The Winnetka Plan was developed around 1920. In the fennetka 
Plan the ciarriculum was divided into two parts: "the common essentials" 
(the knowledge and skills needed by everyone, including most of the 
basic subjects) j and "the groi^) and creative activities" (literature, 
niusic, art, manua l aits, physical education, and projects in many 
subjects) . 

In the "common essentials" program, the pupils worked on individu- 
al assignments at their own rate and |)assed tests to measure whether 
or not their achievement met the standards established for the suc- 
cessive units of work. A pupil would move on to the next unit \dien 
he passed the standard. In the remainder of the program, the em- 
phasis was placed on self-expression and on the development of the 
special interests and abilities of each individual ptpil without the 
requirement that specific standards be met. 

Homeroom placement was on the basis of age and social maturity, 
but easy transfer was possible because progress was individual rather 
than by grade placement. The plan depended heavily upon the prepara- 
tion of detailed, sequential curriculum materials and very little 
upon organized instruction. 





Multiple-Track Grouping 



ChiHren with varied ability complete a given number of units 
at their own rates of speed. It permits some children to finish 
the eight years of elementary school in seven and others might take 
nine years. All children were given the same material but in dif- 
ferent amoiiQts. It was expected that all children would ccnplete the 
basic requirements before leaving elementary school. 

XYZ Grouping 

This was similar to multi-track grouping. Children were grouped 
in three levels according to their abilities or assumed performance 
potentials. The content and its difficulty in each track was varied 
according to the group. 

Ungraded Plans 

This term describes a situation where grade levels and grade 
norms are abandoned. Children progress as individuals and in groups 
at their own individual pace without regard for artificial deter- 
mination of e:jq)ected minimum requirements. This particular form of 
vertical organization will be discussed at greater length under 
"Vertical Organization" . 

Goodlad and Rehage suggest that school organization falls into 

two basic categories: vertical school organization, and horizontal 

25 

school organization. Vertical organization of ch ildr en provides 
for their upward mobility. Grading and nongrading are examples of 
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this type of organization. Horizontal organization is concerned with 
how children are divided among available teachers. Departmentaliza- 
tion, and whether children are grouped heterogeneously or homogene- 
ously are examples of this type of organization. 

Horizontal Organization 

The Planning Committee lias spent considerable time studjdng, 
observing, and discussing various patterns of vertical and horizontal 
grouping. It became clear at the outset that vdiether children should 
be grouped homogeneously or heterogeneously was an essential primary 
decision to Ibe made. The Committee first looked to the research to 
determine direction and to establish some logical base for its ulti - 
mate conclusions . 

Although the research on grouping is voluminous, and spans 
nearly a century, it appears to be inconclusive. Each reviewer 
couches his sunmiary of the research in tentative or eqxiivocal fashion. 
Passow feels that the problems of equating and synthesizing research 
findings stem from: 

1. Variability of the studies in scope of aim and purpose. 

2. Studies of inadequate numbers of students. 

3. Inadequate duration of studies. 

4. Inadequate matching of eaqperimental and control groups. 

5. Variability of teaching methods, curriciiLum, etc. 
among studies. 

6. Use of different evaluative techniques. 

7. Failure to assess the effect of grouping on teachers 
and administrators . 

8. Differences in utilization of teacher s.^° 

A recent attempt by Franseth and Koury to synthesize the re- 
search on grouping is illustrative of the typical analysis of grouping 

* 
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research.27 Those conclusions that seem pertinent to the Com- 
mittee’s objectives are listed: 



1. Research shows that human variability and a wide 
range of individual differences constitute norma.l 
phenomena. Authorities maintain that differences 
among children help to enrich resources for learning 
in the classroom. Consciously or unconsciously, 

children help to improve each other's opportunities 
for learning. 

2. The research examined is too limited for more than a 
tentative conclusion. However, a factor of special 
interest in the studies available is that, on the 
average, achievement gains made by pupils in class- 



rooms representing more than a normal spread of dif- 
ferences among children were higher than, average gains 
made by pupils in the ability-grouped classrooms. 

3. Available evidence indicates that factors other than 
the particular grouping methods used account for 
differences that may show up in achievement gains be- 
tween children grouped according to ability and those 



grouped heterogeneously. 

4. Among the most enlightening results of research is 
increased knowledge of the difficulties in attempting 
to divide children into ability groups. Except in a 
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limited sense and for short periods of time, success 
in organizing children according to ability is probably 
an unrealistic expectation especially in the elementary 
school. 

5. A few studies have been conducted to determine possible 
effects of different organizational methods on pupil 
progress in learning to think, on development of crea- 
tivity, and development of human values, self concepts, 
and attitudes. Findings are inconclusive. 

6. Research on teaching indicates that kinds of pupil- 
teacher interaction make a difference in vdiat children 
learn. However, most studies in grouping do not re-' 
port on the nature of pupil or teacher activities in 
the group situations described in the research. 

7. In view of the evidence, ample opportunity for flexi- 
bility in grouping children in the elementary school 
seems essential in order to provide opportunities for 
meeting changing needs of children as well as to meet 
a number of different purposes. 

A survey of research on grouping conducted by a staff member of 
the Planning Committee led to similar conclusions. Borg did a com- 
prehensive stijdy of 2,500 children in grades four, six, seven, eight 
and nine. The sample was increased to 4,000 in the second year.^® 

He studied the consequences of two grouping systems over a four year 
period. One system involved ability grouping with the curriculum 

^^alter R. Borg, "Ability Grouping in the Public Schools, A 
Field Study", Journal of Experimental Education. Winter, I965. 
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differentiated by the rate of presentation of materials. The other 
system represented random grouping with the curriculum differenti- 
ated by enrichment. 

Borg concludes that the decision to employ ability grouping or 
random grouping must be based upon considerations other than achieve- 
ment. 

Some of the findings and conclusions related to the elementary 
level which appear to have significance are listed. 

Over and Under Achievers 

1. Ability grouped pupils were more often classified as 
over-achievers and less often classified as under- 
achievers in the ability groupings. 

2* Girls tended to be over-achievers more frequently than 
boys in both types of groupings. 

Study Habits 

1. Ability grouping does not lead to better study habits 
for elementary pupils at any ability level. 

2. Pupils in a random grouping situation consistently de- 
velop better study habits during the elementary school 
years. 

3. Superior pupils generally develop superior study habits 
in both types of grouping. 

Sociometric Choice 

1. The proportion of "stars", "regulars", and "neglectees" 
were similar in both groupings. 
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2. Superior students lose some sociometric status when 
placed in ability grouped classrooms, 

3. Average and slow pupils have a far better chance of 
gaining social recognition in ability grouped class- 
rooms . 

ii. Ability level seems directly proportional to socio- 
metric status in random groups, 

5. There seemed to be no effect between groups on a child’s 
ability to perceive accurately his sociometric status. 

Pupil Attitudes 

1. Attitude toward peers is consistently related to ability 
in randomly grouped rooms. 

2. Ability grouping appears to cause more favorable atti- 
tudes toward teachers by superior and slow children. 

3. Boys of low ability, in ability grouping, developed more 
favorable attitudes toward school, 

ii. The ability grouped children tended to have higher 
emotional disturbances scores. 

Self Concept and Self Concept Changes 

Effects of ability grouping on the self concept variables are 

harmful to at least some of the pupils. 

Personality 

1. Ability grouping does not cause the development of 
inferiority feelings among slow pupils. 
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The study failed to support the contention that ag- 
gression and depression are higher in random grouped 
classes for superior and slow pupils becaus^^ of the 
frustration encountered in a program geared to the 
average . 



3. The two groupings hex'-;? no differential effect on pupil 
anxiety at any ability level. 

When children are grouped according to achievement criteria, 
there is considerable heterogeneity in relation to. age .within each 
group. Franseth and Koury report on a study vdiich analyzed some of 
the effects of interage and intergrade groupings. Among the find- 
ings were: 

1. The academic achievement of pupils in most grade levels 
was favorably influenced by the fact that they were 
members of a multigrade class (three grades). 

2. Membership in a multigrade class contributed favora- 
bly to the personal adjustment of pupils. 

3. The social adjustment of pupils in a multigrade class 
was improved. 

4- Pupil attitudes toward school were better in the multi- 
grade group. 

5. Parents of pupils in multigrade classes expressed strong 
support in favor of such grouping and evidenced better 
attitudes toward school than did the parents of regular- 
grade pupils. 
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6. Multigrade pupils made greater improvement in certain 
characteristics of behavior. Evident at every grade 
level, this finding supported the hypothesis that cer- 
tain patterns of behavior •would show more improvement 
in classes in vdiich there v/as a wider range of ages 
than in regular classes where there "was a limited range 
of ages. Where evidence of leadership was indicated, 
there were less aggressive or withdrawn tendancies. 

•7. PupiD relationships in multigrade and regular- 

grr - • . ^.s were similar. 

The Plannin, ^ee concludes that ability grouping of chil- 

dren can be detrimental to some children, if carried to excess. The 
Committee agrees that grouping to achieve some degree of homogeneity, 
for certain purposes, for varying periods of time, has value. The 
implications for organization in the North End-Brightwood School 
indicate a need for sufficient flexibility that children can be 
grouped and regrouped as their needs and purposes change. Finally, 
there should be ample opportunity for children to be functioning 
members of groups with great variation in abilities and interests. 

The Committee believes that a group of one hundred children is 
a viable size for attaining effective, flexible grouping practices. 

It should be heterogeneous in every respect including age, grade, 
ability and achievement. In a group of this size, teachers will be 
more able to adapt the size of the group to the task at hand. There 
will also be less likelihood that isolates will appear at the extreme 
ranges of criteria as usually occurs ■with smaller basic units. For 



instance, instead of having one twelve year old working at a second 
grade reading level with nine year olds, there will likely be three 
or four. That he is not alone in this case, can be tremendously 
important to the twelve year old. 

The Committee investigated to determine Aether a random group 
of fourth, fifth, and sixth graders represented a narrower range of 
differences than might be found in an average heterogeneous fifth 
grade. In this case, the Committee used the range as represented by 
composite reading and arithmetic scores received in the Iowa Test of 
Basic Skills as indicators of the de^ee of heterogeneity. The re- 
sults are listed: 

Classroom Grade Equivalents 



Arithmetic Reading 



A 


9.5 


- 3.2 


9.7 - 2.2 


B 


7.8 


- 3.5 


6.7 - 3.1 


C 


6.6 


- 3.0 


7.1 - 2.4 


D 


6.0 


- 3.1 


6.2 - 2.4 


E 


7.6 


- 3.0 


8.1 - 2.3 


Group of Random 100 
Fourth, Fifth, and 


7.8 


- 2.0 


8.0 - 1.6 



Sixth Grade Childr*en 



It is interesting to note that the range in achievement does not 
seem to have increased significantly in this sanple by grouping chil- 
dren in’ grades four, five, and six together. Further analysis of 
the group of children selected at random will be imdertaken in 
Chapter XII » 



Vertical Organization 



Vertical school organization is that organization which provides 
a structure for classifying and moving children upward from entry into 
school to departure from school. In the one room school of early Ameri- 
can education^ this upward mobility of pupils was accomplished as the 
child acquired skills and knowledge in increasing degrees of difficulty. 
Normally, he was permitted to progress according to his ability and 
effort regardless of age. No artificial barriers or objectives were 
placed in his way. 

As more children became involved in the public school process, 
the problem of teaching large numbers of children in multi-room schools 
became greater. The administrative solution to the problem of group- 
ing children came to be called ’’grading". Grading consisted of ar- 
bitrarily deteimiining how much material and how many skills could be 
covered by the average child in a given school year. This material 
represented what was expected to be covered in that "grade". Each 
child was then expected to proceed from grade to grade as he mastered 
the prescribed material. Individual differences in ability and rate 
of learning were compensated for by promotion, double promotion, and 
non-promotion. This pattern of vertical organization has remained 
basically unchanged since its origin in the Quincy Grammar School in 
184S. 

The inadequacy of the graded program for meeting individual needs 
was recognized almost from its inception, and a variety of schema were 
developed and tried in order to compensate for, or "get around", the 
graded organization. Some of these attempts have been previously 
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described in this report, others were extra self-help activities, 
differentiation of assigned material, and half-term promotions. In 
nearly every case grade terminology remained. 

Goodlad believes that four movements provide the basic impetus 
to reform the existing school organization practices: 

1. Development of a method of systematic inquiry 

and reflection with its implications that in- 
struction ..."should be designed to educate 
young people to promote a better social order, 
with social problems as its subject matter and 
problem-solving as its method " 

2. Attention to human development vdiich "...revealed 
that children differ not only physically, emo- 
tionally, and socially, but also intellectually." 

3. The research done on the effects of many school 
practices on children. Goodlad cites the body 
of research on the negative effects of non- 
promotion on students as an example. 

4. Newer learning theory that ". ..indicated that 
content should be reorganized for the develop- 
ment of inductive and deductive thinking with- 
out references to its structuring or as a man- 
made subject."^^ 

He points out that, although the implication of these developments 
do not dictate a particular structure, the nongraded pattern appears to 
be "amazingly" compatible. 



The Nongraded Concent 

The first major attempt at eliminating grade terminology (non- 
gradedness as a modem concept) began in Milwaukee in the late 1930 's. 
The nongraded movement gained little momentum, however, until the late 
1950 's. It has now become an increasingly accelerated movement. A 
nation-wide survey by the NEA Research Division in 1959 indicated that 
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S.6 per cent of the 819 ‘districts reporting indicated some form of 

31 

nongraded organization. A survey of 441 school systems by ERS in 

1964 indicated that nearly one third were nongraded to some degree. 

Fifty-two per cent of school systems with populations over 100,000 

had nongrading in one or more schools. The trend indicated by 

these two reports is graphically represented by these two surveys. 

The Connnittee searched for a definition of nongradedness which 

was consistent with its philosophy and objectives. The description 

which follows by Gore appears most appropriate. 

.... an organizational arrangement that permits 
continuous educational progress for all by pro- 
vi :3-ing individual children opportunity to work at 
th. r own rates of speed without fear of failure. 

The nongraded unit is, in short, an administrative 
device for putting into practice a democratic 
philosophy that emphasized the value of the in- 
dividual child. 33 

A work conference sponsored by the Mew York Department of Educa- 

Q I 

tion in 19^4 defined the essential characteristics of nongradedness. 
These characteristics are also consistent "vrith the position statements 
of the Committee and are therefore included: 

1. An adaptable curriculum-operationally defined. 

2. Inventorying ar.d diagnosis for teaching. 
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3 • Individualized insirucbion (for example, subgrouping} 

4* Non-fore ed and "unobstructed learning. 

5. A reporting system consistent with the philosophy. 

6 . A nongraded program in both reading and arithmetic . 

7* The absence of grade labels and related machinery. 

The communities visited by committee members for the purpose of 
learning more about nongradedness presented a variety of approaches 
to nongradedness. In some schools, the children could tell the visi- 
tors what grade they were in although their teachers insisted they 
were nongraded. In other instances, investigation showed that '‘levels" 
had, to an intents and purposes, replaced "grades" . A few were found 
to be truly nongiaded in theory as well as practice. 

The comparison of graded and nongraded structure by Goodlad was 
helpful to the Committee in clarifying some of the confusion and per- 
haps in serving the purposes of this report. 



Graded Structure 

A year of progress in subject 
matter seen as roughly compara- 
ble with a child ' s year in 
school. 

Each successive year of pro- 
gress seen as comparable to 
each past year or each year 
to come. 

A child's progress seen as uni- 
fied advancing in rather regu- 
lar fashion in alJ. areas of 
development, probably working 
close to grade level in most 
subject areas 

Specific bodies of content 
seen as appropriate for suc- 
cessive grade levels and so 



Nongraded Structure 

A year of school life may mean 
much more or much less than a 
year of progress in subject matter. 

Progress seen as irregular; a 
child may progress much more rapid- 
ly in one year and quite slowly 
in another. 

A child's progress seen as not 
unified; he spurts ahead in one 
area of progress and lags behind 
in others; may be working at three 
or four levels in as many subjects. 

Bodies of content seen as appro- 
priate over a wide span of years; 
learnings viewed vertically or 
longitudinally rather than hori- 
zontally. 
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labeled; subject matter pack- 
aged grade-by-grade. 

Adequacy of progress determined 
by comparing child's attainment 
to coverage deemed appropriate 
to the grade. 

Inadequate progress made up by 
repeating the work of a given 
grade; grade failure the ulti- 
mate penally for slow progress. 

Rapid progress provided for 
throu^ enrichment; encourage- 
ment of horizontal expansion 
rather than vertical advance- 
ment in work; attempt to avoid 
moving to domain of other teach- 
er above. 

Rather inflexible grade to grade 
movement of pupils, usually at 
end of yeau*. 



Adequacy of progress determined 
by conparing child's attainment 
to his ability and both to long- 
term view of ultimate accomplish- 
ment desired. 

Slow progress provided for by per- 
mitting longer time to do given 
blocks of work; no repetitions but 
recognition of basir. differences 
in learning rates. 

Rapid progress provided for both 
vertically and horizontally; bri^t 
children encouraged to move ahead 
regardless of the grade label of 
the work, no fear' of encroaching 
on work of next teacher. 

FlexdLlle pupil movement; pupil 
may shift to another class at al- 
most any time; some trend toward 
controlling shifts on a quarter 
or semester basis. 



It became clear that althoiigh there were many obvious advantages 



to a nongraded structure, there were also some "pitfalls" to be avoided. 
In 1966 Hillson suggested some of the advantages and disadvantages in 
a nongraded program.-^ The Committee believes the]s is significance 
in the fact that he lists nearly twice as many advantages as disad- 
vantages. His suggested list follows: 



The advantages claimed are that: 



1. There is continuous pupil progress, without predetermined 
barriers . 

2. Children compete with their own records rather than v/ith 
each other. 

3. Children are happier without worry about promotion. 

4. Many children who are slow starters (who would flunk a 
regular first grade) subsequently make up for it and 
finish the primary unit in the regular three years. 

5. Certain slow-leaming children frequently, if given 
enough time to cogitate and assimilate, may achieve much 
better . 



^^Maurie Hillson, Change and Innovation in Elementary School Organi- 
zation. Holt, Rinehart and Winston, New York, I966, pp. 295-296. 



6. There are no gaps in instruction since no grades are 
skipped, 

7. There is no repetition of material a child already kno-ws, 
since he begins a new year where he left off, 

8. The system is well adapted to lags and spurts, which 
psychology has shown are typical of growing children. 

9. The nongraded school encourages flexibility in group- 
ing. 

10. Bnotional needs of children may be satisfied to a 
greater extent in a nongraded program, thus promoting 
mental health, 

11. Discipline problems may be reduced, because of less bore- 
dom when children are working where their capabilities 
permit • 

12. Parents may have more rapport i^jith the school due to the 
information program necessary during the iu5)lementation 
of nongrading • 

1-3 • The nongraded program promotes more teamwork on the 
part of the faculty. 

lli. Pressures to achieve end-of-term goals and to maintain 
standards are reduced or eliminated, 

l5« There is increased teacher awareness of pupil indi- 
viduality, since individual differences are at the very 
core of- the teaching. 

The disadvantages claimed are that: 

1. There is a grave danger that establishing nongrading 
without curriculum reform results in simply replacing 
levels for grades. The levels then become hurdles to 
Jui?5), much as grades are at the present time. 

2. Since school curricula are currently organised around 
topics covered at certain grades and depend heavily on 
graded textbooks, basic changes must be made or the 
curricular pattern and school structure will be incom- 
patible. There is a need to determine sequential learn- 
ing in all subjects and this mil require a great deal 
of time and effort by the faculty, 

3« There is some difficulty jn aligning graded with non- 
graded units or schools, for example, a primary unit 
with a graded intermediate program, or a nongraded 
elementary school with the graded Junior high. 

li. Teachers and parents are conditioned to the graded 
structure and there is a strong tendency to continue 
"grade mindedness". 

Extensive records must be kept for each child. 

6. Teaching is more challenging and difficult (but probably 
more rewarding). 

Nongrading alone does not Improve the student’s achieve- 
ment level in education 5 there must be significant dif- 
ferences in the teachers’ instructional practices. 
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8. Nongrading nearly always results in the need to plan 

new reporting practices to parents since the traditional 
marking systems are not consistent with the aims and 
methods of nongrading. 

Research on nongraded organization is inconclusive. Most conclu- 
sions are based on surveys and are primarily related to atmosphere 
rather than achievement. Goodlad indicates that the surveys report; 

....reduced tensions in children, increased teacher 
awareness of pupil individuality, and increased 
parental understanding of the school. .. .greater encour- 
. agement for these (bright) children to move forward 
vertically with more stimulating tasks and that teach- 
ers. . . .had no fear of encroaching on materials resei*ved 
for the next grade. 37 

With regard to research studies related to achievemen-^ , Goodlad states 
that the '’....data are too -limited to permit general conclusions, but 
it is gratifying to note that the nongraded school appears to hold 
^its own firmly. 

The above reports closely parallel comments by personnel in the 
many communities using some form of nongradedness that were visited 
by committee members during the past year. 

One is led to the conclusion that a community must basically re- 
ly on its intuition and experience in developing an organizational 
pattern; that it should be consistent in philosophy and practice with 
what is now known about learning and child development ; and that it 
be consistent with the philosophy and objectives as established by 
that community. The hope remains that definitive, reliable research 
studies utilizing trustworthy instrimients of measurement vjill be de- 
signed in the near future to help in this task. 
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Conclusions 



It must be emphasized that a system of organization as repre- 
sented by nongradedness or any other pattern is no panacea for prob- 
lems of curriculum and instruction. It can only serve as an admin- 
istrative device viiich can encourage or inhibit the teacher in car- 
rying out his philosophy of education as it relates to the children 
in his care. 

The Planning Committee concludes, on the .basis of its study and 
discussion, that a nongraded system of organization represents the 
appropriate system for the North End-Brightwood School. The Com- 
mittee further recommends that additional effort be directed toward 
the development of curriculum, methods, and materials that flexi- 
bility in such an organizational plan permits. 



CHAPTER VI 



SPECIAL CLASSES 



J\itiong the children who will be served hj the 'th End-Brightwood 
School will be some who could, for lack of a better term, be categorized 



as educationally retarded. Barbe describes these children as those 
who are; 



performing below grade level commensurate with age 

level due to inherent limitation of mental ability. 

performing below grade level commensurate with age 

level in situations in which the standards are based on 
the perfoimance of groups for whom different educational 
and socio-cultural opportunities have been available, 

performing below grade level commensurate with age 

level due to lack of interest and motivation,^® 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts General Laws, Chapter 7I5 Section 
states; 



Educable mentally retarded children and trainable mentally 
retarded children shall be enrolled in separate classes, 
except in those cases approved by the Department of Biuca- 
tion, 

Educable children are defined by the State as those who receive 
a score of from fifty to seventy-nine on an intelligence test approved 
by the Departments of Mental Health and Education, and administered by 
an examiner approved by said departments. Trainable mentally retarded 



^^alter J, Barbe, ’Ti/ho Are the Educationally Retarded?” Education 
LXXX 7 , April 196^, p, k^ 2 . 





children are considered to be those who receive a score from twenty to 
forty-rine. 

It is generally accepted that at best, the standardized test is an 
inadequate measuring instrument. One must, therefore, rely on observa- 
tion of the child and judgement in interpreting the test results. The 
teacher must realize that the purpose of identification is merely to 
provide a starting point and that her observations are of present status 
and not a predictor of future attainment. However, the intelligence 
quotient can be used to a limited degree in setting up expectations 
for the rate of learning. It helps also to estimate a child *s mental 
age and, thereby, appraise his readiness for certain academic activities 
and to explain some behavior patterns . Vital developmental -inf omation 
about the child and the examiner’s clinical experience tend to reduce 
the probabi.lity of error in diagnosis. 

Analysis of the characteristics of the educationally retarded re- 
veals that there is much commonality with those of the disadvantaged 
child discussed in Chapter IV. The primary difference appears to be 
only in the degree of academic, retardation. The severity of this re- 
tardation for some children has prompted grouping practices which 
will eanble a more specialized approach to the solution of their prob- 
lems. It is not surprising that the characteristics common to special 
programs for the educationally retarded are not too dissimilar to those 
of other children. The characteristics of educationally retarded pro- 
grams which follow are illustrative. Effective programs for the educa- 
tionally retarded should include: 

1. Well '^defined and explicitly stated educational goals. 





2. Iiidigenous and innovative curriculiMs and instructional 
practices. 

3 . Recognition of the worth and dignity of the individual 
pupil, regardless of his socioeconomic background, voca- 
bulary, personal habits or values. 

h. Meaningful and significant in-service educational acti- 
vities for teachers who are ten5)eramentally suited for 
their tasks. 

Effective utilization of educational specialists, such 
as co^selors, school psychologists, (social workers) 
school nurses, to supplement the work of classroom 
teachers (aides) etc. 

6. Decentralization oJ administrative control. 

7. Close cooperation between school, home> and civic and 
governmental * agencies-. 

8. Active participation of local neighborhood leaders;" 

9. Ciatural activities for the pupils that supplement their 
school and home environments and experiences— trips to 

^ museums, art galleries, concerts, public libraries, 

» downtom ^department stores, universities and colleges 
and other schools. 

10, Use of the school as a neighborhood cultural, social and 
recreational center. 

11* A carefully conceived and professionally executed plan 
of evaluation of the total educational progress of each 
pupil. 

The educationally retarded and disadvantaged are at a particular 
disadvantage in the intermediate school because of what Deutch refers 
to as the "cumulative deficit hypothesis". This hypothesis is a re- 
search-supported statement which claims that the inappropriateness of 
present school programs for these students seems t::. increase learning 
deficits rather than alleviate them.^^ 

The challenge is to develop curricula, materials and techniques 



^ Mairfcin Deutsch, "Early Social Environment, Its Influence on 
School Adaptation", The School Dropout , D. Schreiber (ed.), Washington, 
D.C., National Education Association, 196i, pp. 89-100. 



which will reverse this process. It is expected that the workshop on 
curriculnm for special classes planned for the coining slimmer, will 
point the way to a solu-fcion. The curriculum should be built on new in- 
sights into human behavior and new media to motivate learning. Materials 
should be tactile and manipulative. Emphasis should be placed on the 
discovery approach in science and social studies. Programs in art and 
music should provide for expression of self, geared to the individual’s 
learning pace and leaimng style. 

Special emphasis should be placed on materials of an audio-visual 
nature. Wendt believes that, "Since audiovisual instruction offers an 
experimental basis for learning, learning is more meaningful. In con- 
trast to the symbolic nature of words, audio-visual materials are much 
more like real life experience. Their meaning is more accessible and 
more unmistakable and, therefore, more easily and more correctly ab- 
sorbed, Their direct appeal, by producing strong interest and clear 
meaning, increases '5ie retention of what has been learned, McLean 
states that: "Research has proven the effectiveness of the motion 
picture with retarded and with bright cld.ldren in several different 
subjects and-,methods."^^ She concludes that if the effectiveness of 
the film is to be considered in terms of oral responses to irxfomation 

tests, the film is far more effective for the retarded than for the 

1 

bright pupil. Since the mentally retarded makes far more oral re-- 
sponses than he does written, it would seem that films are a decided 
advantage to him. The more realistic and vivid these experiences are 

^2paul R, Wendt, Audiovisual Instruction, Department of Classroom 
Teachers, NEA, Washington, t).0. p, 3* 

^^Mary C, McLean, An Annotated C atalogue of Selected Films in the 
Field of Science and Guides for Their Use ^th the Mentally Retarded, Un- 
published doctoral dissertation, 1950, p. Ifl 



made 3 "the pleasanter the learning situation and more lasting the informa- 
tion. 

The use of much role playing, open-ended stories, trips etc. 10.11 be 
found helpful for these students. The school program should also incor- 
porate an ingredient that is not academic in nature but essential to 
good mental health. This ingredient is integration of the educationally 
retarded into the total school program. Flexible scheduling should allow 
for the youngsters to be placed with their peers for conv^ersational Span-- 
ish, physical education, art, music, and sometimes social suudies and 
science. 

The role of the teacher may be considered especially important in 
teims of teaching the educationally retarded. He must not only be sen- 
sitive to children's problems, but even more, must be able to develop in 
the student a positive..se:(i‘-iinage as he sees himself in the context of 
the school setting and in relation to his peers. It may well be that 
the degree to which the teacher accomplishes this with each child, is 
the degree to which he may jneasure his ultimate success as a teacher. 

Pupil Adjustment Classes 

For a number of years, Springfield has provided special help and 
opportunities for some children who are hyperactive, and acting out, and 
as a result are difficult to contain in the regular classrooms through 
placement in Pupil Adjustment classes. The Committee reconmends two 
classrooms in the North End-Brightwood School be provided for this group 
of children. 

Implications for Facilities for Special Classrooms 



It is anticipated that five classrooms will be needed for education- 



ally retarded children in the North End-Brightwood School. At least one 
of these rooms should be equipped for ’’trainable" children. 

Although the specific recommendations for the physical facilities 
of these rooms "will be found under "Educational Specifications", there 
are scone general criteria which should be considered since these child- 
ren may have unique problems of a physical, mental, or an emotional 
nature. These necessary requirements are listed for the sake of brevity: 

1. Consideration sho'ip.d be given to location of classrooms 
and facilities which will permit multiple handicapped 
children mobility and participation in the total school 
program. ^ 

2o Rooms should be located in the same general area of 

A, 

It. 

other classrooms. 

3* Rooms should be located as close as practically possible 
to the special art rooms. 

The design emphasis for these rooms, as well as the curriculum, should 
be on integration of children rather than separation. 



CHAPTER Vn 



REPORTING PUPIL PROGRESS 

The problem of evaluating and reporting pupil progress to the sat- 
isfaction of pupils, teachers, and parents still remains largely unre- 
solved. School systems often survey each other to determine common 

?■- 

practice and current trends. They usually establish joint educator- 
community committees to design a system of reporting which appears to 
meet best the philosophy arid -needs of that particular school community. 
Most communities then attempt to publicize, e^qplain to and educate par- 
ents, teachers, and children on how the system should be inteipreted. 
Invariably, there is neither complete acceptance nor understanding by 
the various community elements. Some of the reasons for these diffi- 
culties emanate from; 

1. Complexity of the educational process. 

2, Difficulties inherent in achieving objectivity due to 
variability in personality interactions and lack of 
objective evaluative instruments. 

3« Inability to determine achievement in relation to cap- 
acity. 

h» Conflict of the demand for comparative evaluation against 
the evaluation of achievement in relation to ability. 
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5. Illusion that one system is more reliable than another. 

6. Lack of clear-cut behavioral objectives. 

It is little wonder then, that there are almost as many systems of 
reporting as there are school districts. The styles range from com- 
pletely oral or written reports, through "S" and "N", "A", "B", ”C", 

"D", check lists, to complex: combinations. The variety alone attests to 
the difficulty in developing an effective, acceptable reporting system. 

Although one may question the values to children and teachers of 

reports of progress, the Committee believes that it is mandatory that 

the parent be periodically informed of his child's progress. The fact 

that the known methods of doing this are imperfect, does not mean that 

the practice should be discontinued. Crosby^^ states that 

if a report helps a child, his parents, and his 

teachers learn more about what he is capable of, where 
he is reaching his potential, what is being done to 
foster his learning, and perhaps most significant of 
all, if it provides 'that something to grow on,' it is 
a good report. 

The Planning Committee feels that this can be done most effectively 
through a well thought-out and executed parent -teacher conference. How- 
ever, the reality of life is such that not all parents can participate 
in conferences due to such things as jobs, illnesses, small children, 
etc. The fact remains that some system of reporting must be devised 
in each district so that the knowledge of the child's progress in school 
can be transmitted to parents . This requires that some sort of report 
be sent to the parent. The Committee felt that certain guidelines should 
be established for the evaluation or development of this report, and that 

^^Muriel E. Crosby, "Good Report", N.E.A. Journal , ^1: h^-hl , April 
1962, p. ii7o 



it must be consistent "with the philosophy, the organization, and the ob- 
jectives of this school. The report should: 

1. Indicate progress in relation to the child’s ability. 

2o Provide an opportunity to build self-concept. 

3. Be simple. 

Give evidence of general rather than specific progress. 

5. Have provisions for indicating effort, attitude, and 
areas . . strength. 

6. Be supplemental to the parent-teacher conference. 

The sample card (Appendix A ), in conjunction -with a parent-teacher 
conference, is an attempt by the committee to encon 5 )ass these criteria. 
Although reactions to this card by teachers and parents were sanpled and 
appropriate changes made, it is intended to be only a beginning. Further 
refinements should be made as the curriculiua and objectives of the commu- 
nity school become more definitive. It should be noted that the Reading 
and Arithmetic sections are designed to reflect actual level of achieve- 
ment in a non-graded program. The Committee recommends that the cards 
be given to parents at the time of the conference. For those parents 
who are unable to participate in a conference, the cards could be sent 
home twice a year on specified dates. Although there is less detail in 
this card as compared to some currently being used, the Committee be- 
lieves that it generally answers the question, ”How is ’Johnny’ doing in 
school?” It is hoped that this card will stimulate parents to contact 
the school for additional detailed information. The Committee anticipates 
and recommends additional investigation into the process of reporting 
to parents, particularly as it relates to the curriculum, philosophy, 
and community of the North End-Brightwood School. 






CHAPTER Vin 



TEACHER UTILIZATION 



For every new plan for organizing pupils, a variation in the way 
teachers are utilized has been required, lliere has been a continuous 
search by educators to find and develop |ihe most effective and effi- 
cient ways of using school personnel. 

At the elementary level, the practice of one teacher teachr<ng 
all subjects to all children in a self-contained classroom is almost 
universal. While it is true that many intermediate grade classrooms 
have some element of departmentalization or semi-departmentalizatijn, 
even in these cases, the child receives the major portion of his 
instruction from one teacher. 

At the secondary level, one finds that departmentalization, by 
subject, is the i>raditional approach. Unfortunately, in most cases, 
departmentalization (each child having nearly as many teachers as 
subjects) very rapidly becomes "compartmentalization” with little 
effort exerted to demonstrate or use the interrelatecJness of content 
to increase the effectiveness of teaching. This problon is inherent 
in any plan which involves grouping children among several teachers 
regardless of age or level. 

In spite of the potential problems, the Committee believes . that 
children can be tau^t more effectively by several teachers in a 



variety of groups than by one teacher in a self-contained classroom 
teaching all areas. The Committee also believes that most of these 
problems can be eliminated at the outset by developing an appropriate 
staff utilization pattern. 

One such pattern which has received considerable attention 
during the past ten years, and appears to have merit is conventional- 
ly called "team" or "cooperative" teaching. Shaplin defines team 

teaching as " a type of instructional organization, involving 

teaching personnel and the students assigned to them, in which two 
or more teachers are given the responsibility, working together for 
all, or a significant part of the Instruction of the same group of 
students".^ 

Some authorities choose to distinguish between team teaching and 
cooperative teaching. Goodlad, Anderson and others see team teaching 
as a formally organized hierarchy with Team Leaders, Senior teachers. 
Interns, etc. Cooperative teaching is seen as a group of teachers who 
accept responsibility for teaching the same group of children without 
designated leadership within the team. In cooperative teaching, each 
teacher is expected to assume a leadership role as the circumstances 
dictate. 

The Planning Committee endorses the latter type of team process, 
for it believes that this most nearly represents the philosophic basis 
for teacher effort as perceived' by the Committee. The Committee con- 
curs with the conceptualization of team effort suggested by Dean and 

^Judson Tl Shaplin and Henry F. Olds, Jr., Editors, Team Teaching . 
New York, Harper Row, 1964> p. 15* 
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Witherspoon of the Ifoited States Office of Education Staff, and re- 
ported by Bair and Woodward: 

The heart of the concept of team teaching lies not 
in details of structure and organization but more in 
the essential spirit of cooperative planning, constant 
collaboration, close unit, unrestrained communication, 
and sincere sharing. It is reflected not in a group of 
individuals articulating together, but rather in a group 
which is a single, unified team. Inherent m the plan 
is an increased degree of flexibility for teacher re- 
sponsibility, grouping poHcies and practices, size of 
groups, and an invigorating spirit of freedom and op- 
portunity to revamp -programs to meet the educational 
■ needs of children. 

Because the Committee rejects the hypothesis thab a hierarchy 
of position is needed or desirable, all future references to teams . 
in this report should be understood to represent a group of persons 
with common goals for a given group, without an intrinsic framework 
for leadership-followership positions. 



Advantages and Disadvantages of Team Teaching 

Any statements of advantages and/or disadvantages of team- or co- 
operative teaching must be considered to be more hypothetical than 
proven statements of fact, since no definitive, reliable studies have 
been conducted to permit otherwise. In spite of this, the Committee 
felt it necessary to determine and discuss ithe pros and cons of this 
type of staff utilization as a step toward its final recommendations. 
The following advantages and disadvantages listed by Hillson are fair- 
ly con 5 )rehensive : 

Advantages 

1. Superior teachers can exercise greater influence in 



45 

Medill Bair and Richard G. Woodward, Team Teaching in Action . 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1964^ P* 22. 
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the school and still remain in classroom teaching. 

2. Team teaching facilitates grouping because the basic 
group is so large that small groups can easi^ be 
formed for almost any purpose and there are enough 
really bright students to make advanced projects 
feasible. 

3. During large group teaching periods other teachers 
are freed for small group work, lesson planning, and 
parent-teacher conferences . 

4. Pupils spend more of their school time receiving in- 
struction than when they are in self-contained class- 
rooms. 

5 . More extensive use d.s made of visual aids than would 
be in self-contained classrooms, wherein the teachers 
lack the time and sometimes the knowledge to use these 
resources . 

6. There is more efficient use of space, materials, and 
equipment . 

7 . Teachers find it helpful to exchange information arid 
vieT»i/points on various problems. 

B. Evaluation is the combined judgement of several teach- 
ers and thereby Improves the process of pupil appraisal. 

9. It furnishes an in5)etus to in 5 >rove curricula. 

10. It may be very effective for training stiodent teachers. 

11. The beginning teacher is not isolated; he has super- 
vision and help from experienced teachers. 

12. Part time teachers with special competencies can be 
CTiployed, even thou^ they are not able to instruct 
full days. 

13. During a member’s illness, the others can fill the 
void with less loss of instructional time than when a 
substitute comes into a regular classroom and often 
does nothing more than ’’baby sit” . 

14 . The teacher works harder on inproving the instructional 
ability of a team. 

Disadvantages 

1. The frequency and intensity of contact of the team 
members leads to complex problems of human relations. 

2. The problem of status pyramiding of teachers under 
a team chairman works against a healthy climate. 

3. Inherent in the flexibility of team teaching is the 
fact that much time and effort must be spent on the 
conplexLties of scheduling and planning all the group 
and individual activities. 

4. Mechanical aspects of evaluation may be more difficult. 

5 . Questions children have during large group lectures 
or demonstrations must wait until later. 

6. Opportunities for pupil leadership may be lost because 
of the conplexities of the program find the size of the 
group. 
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7. Noise may be a problem in a large group or when several 
small groups are working in one room. 

8. Instruction tends to become more lecture-type and formal. 

9. Interaction between the superior teachers and the learn- 
ers (especially in the hierarchal plan) may be minimal 
and the contacts that learners have with teachers may 
be limited to the teachers of lesser coii 5 )etence. 

10 . It is very difficult to find teachers with the special 
coii 5 )etencies and high qualifications necessary for 
team leaders and senior teachers. 

11 . It vd.ll probably cost more since the team leader and 
the senior teacher will be paid more, secretarial help 
is usually provided, and new buildings vath adjustable 
space are needed.^ 

Items numbered two, nine, ten, and eleven under "Disadvantages” 
probably c^ be disregarded for our piarposes since the Committee does 
not subscribe to a hierarchal structure within the team. However, 
the Committee recognizes that there may be some danger that, in the 
event leadership did not emerge within the team, a lack of team ef- 
ficiency and direction mi^t develop . 

As in other areas of its planning for the North End-Bri^twood 
School, the Committee turned to research for help in evaluating the 
merits of cooperative teaching . A review of research on team teach- 
ing, conducted by Glen Heathers indicates the scope and quality of 
investigative efforts in this area. The opinions and findings of 
Heathers reported below are illustrative: 

”... .most of the research on team teaching has not been 
well designed and yields only limited and uncertain find- 
ings”;’ . 



Pupil Achievement 

The usual findings in studies of pupil achievement is that 
scores on standardized tests are about the same with co- • 
operative teaching as with the self-contained classroom. 

Pupil Ad.iustment 

It is reassuring that research studies have in no instance 
A-^Maurie Hillson, op. cit. , p. 165-167. 
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obtained evidence that cooperative teaching is harmful to 
pupils' adjustment. In fact, some studies have found cooper- 
ative teaching to hold advantages over the self-contained 
classroom, in promoting personal-social development. 

Parent Attitudes 



The research studies have consistently shown that a consider- 
able majority of parents hold favorable attitudes toward co- 
operative teaching. 

Teachers' Attitudes 



The few findings which have been reported in the litera- 
ture suggest that the majority of the teachers in teams 
hold generally favorable attitudes toward cooperative teach- 
ing. This is not a surprising finding since, in. most pro- 
jects, teachers have volunteered to participate.^'*’' 

Althou^ the research on cooperative teaching is not conclusive, 

there are positive indications that it has potential for improving 

instruction. 



Conclusions 

The Committee believes that cooperative teaching is a necessary 
adjunct to the nongjraded form of pupil organization previously recom- 
mended in this report. However, the Committee strongly believes that 
its effectiveness will depend directly on the ability of team members 
to work and plan cooperatively. This position places considerable 
importance on selecting teachers with those characteristics which 
are necessary for grouping effort. The details of these character- 
istics will be found under "Teacher Characterustics" . A recommenda- 
tion that four "general" teachers be the basic team unit for each one 
hundred children seems reasonable and. workable to the Committee. 



^"^Glen Heathers, "Research on In 5 )lementing and Evaluating Coopera- 
tive Teaching", The National Elementary Princiipal. "Volume XU'V, Number 
3, January 19^5, pp. 30-32. 



The Committee also believes that the possibilities of success 
with cooperative teaching will be determined by how effectively such 
things as physical plant, curriculumj special techniques and materi- 
als can be developed to meet the needs of the children and teachers 
who will be part of a nongraded, cooperative teaching environment. | 

The Committee strongly believes that adequate team, planning ^ 

time must be incorporated into the schedule on a regular basis if the 
full potential of team teaching is to be realized. Tn addition, the 
Committee is convinced that the teaching staff at this school should 
be placed on a twelve month schedule, at least initially. The com- 
plexities of curriculum development, changes in methods and materials 
requiring in-service education, and adequate pre-planning make a 
longer work year mandatory in the opinion of the CcHnmittee. Althou^ . 

the Committee believes the same need is present in every school, there 
is particular justification in the North End-Bri^twood School. 



Use of Specialists 

The Planning Committee spent considerable effort in determining 
the role of specialists in the North End-Bri^twood School. A sur- 
vey of the literature revealed that there were about an equal number 
who believed the teacher should teach all subjects and those who 
thought a teacher should be limited in the nimiber of areas covered. 
Each author could give a convincing argument of his partic ular point 
of view, l&ifortunately, the Committee found most of the arguments 
to be based on emotion and intuition rather than "hard-nosed" research. 
In the absence of such research, the Committee felt con5)etent to mke 
its own decisions on the use of specialists. In this instance, we 



tEr|c* 
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are considering only those areas which are a normal part of the 
curriculum for all children. 

The Committee recommends 'thalt special teachers be provided in 
the areas of art, physical education, and music. It was felt that 
these particular areas required skills, talents, and knowledge above 
and beyond what one could normally expect of the average classroom 
teacher. Secondly, the Committee felt that the average teacher could 
not be expected to acquire adequately the necessary depth in these 
areas through in-service training. Thirdly, the Committee believed 
that specialization in these areas woiild not only increase the poten- 
tial effectiveness of teaching in those areas, but also in the re- 
maining areas for which the classroom teacher is responsible, by per- 
mitting more detailed and careful planning. 

The Committee recommends that the specialists be considered teams 
within their specialities. There would be an Art team. Physical Ed- 
ucation team. Music team, and a Special Service team. Each team is 
to assume responsibility for determining the experiences provided 
each child within that team’s specialty. The Committee en^jhasizes, 
however, that there must be careful and consistent planning between 
the teams of generalists and specialists in order that close correla- 
tion of learning activities can be achieved. T ime for this cross- 
discipline planning must therefore be provided. More detail with 
regard to the functions of these teams will be provided under the ap- 
propriate sections. 



CHAPTER IX 



TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS 



It is axiomatic that the effectiveness of any educational program 
in any school is directly related to the competencies of its teachers. 
It is the teacher, in Ms day to day relationsMps with children, com- 
munity, and fellow staff members, who sets the tone and climate of any 
school. The Planning Committee took cognizance of tMs fact in the 
very early planning stages . There was also a realization that if the 
program evolving for the North End-Brightwood School was to achieve 
any degree of success, the teaching staff must possess or acquire com- 
petencies above and beyond tnose e3q)ected of the teacher in a conven- 
tional school with its conventional cnn’iculum and organization. The 
basic qualifications of the teacher in most schools today are that he 
be sufficiently knowledgeable of cMldren, curriculum, and methods 
that he is to use to be able to provide the cMld with the 'bridge” 
from the unknown to the known. 

The role of facilitating learning is not a simple one. Its dif- 
ficulties derive from the cou^Jlex interpersonal relationsMps always 
present when two or more prople interact toward the solution of a 
common problem, in tMs case, ''learning". The classroom teacher is 
required to react to each pupil in such a way that each cMld operates 
witMn a framework wMch is positive and stimulating for him alone. 
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It has been estimated that the average classroom teacher must make at 
least 500 interpersonal Judgements each day. The degree to which these 
Judgements contribute to positive pupil growth may be the degree to 
which the teacher is successful in the classroom. 

The recommendation of the Planning Committee that teachers work in 
teams broadens the perimeter of essential characteristics beyond those 
necessary in the self contained classroom. Committee members visited 
many schools in which team teaching had been in operation for several 
years. Invariably, the principal would relate a team*s effectiveness 
to the degree of success the teachers achieved in working together. 
Nearly every author on team teaching takes special note of the need £6r 
the practice of effective group dynamics within the team, Shaplin uses 
a model developed by Getzels and Thelan to illustrate the possibilities 
of conflict between the nomothetic (institutional, team) goals and 
idiographic (individual team member) needs and e 3 q)ectations,^® The 
problem of defining goals and working effectively together is of para- 
mount importance in team teaching. The Committee believes that certain 
teacher characteristics are desirable to help insure team success. 

Another area which may have relevance to the characteristics of 
teachers is that area which concerns itself with school-community in- 
volvement and the resultant interrelationships. If the North fiid- 
Brightwood School is to function effectively as a true community school, 
the traditional barriers between the school and community must be 
lowered. People in the community must feel more free to visit the 
school, talk with school personnel, and to work together on common prob- 
lems whether they be child, school, or community centered, 

^^Shaplin, op, cit,, pp, 66-70, 
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The image of the school held by some people as an unapproachable 
institution must be changed. The school must go even further than to 
be passively receptive. It must expect to make many initial overtures. 
It must accept as part of its role, the responsibility for reaching into 
the community. to bring about community contact, and for establishing 
its T-jillingness to be a tiorking partner* The importance of the teacher 
in this role is quite clear and "will require particular kinds of atti- 
tudes and cou 5 )etencies. 

The Committee feels that the following are representative of the 
characteristics needed by teachers in the North End-Brightwood School. 

She should: 

1. Have a desire to work with children and parents in an 
urban area. 

2. Show strength in at least one subject area (excluding 
art, music, and physical education), so that she can as- 
sume leadership within her team in this area. 

3. Indicate a willingness to visit homes in the community 
and to participate in some degree in. community activities. 

U. Have had some experiences with innovative techniques. 

I^yans^^ conducted an ambitious study of teacher characteristics 
which involved 100 separate research projects, with 6,000 teachers in 
1,700 schools participating. Some of his conclusions related to the 
personal qualities which appear to distinguish outstanding elementary 
classroom teachers provide insight into this area. The following 
traits were listed as being common among this group of teachers: 

^^David G. Eyans , Characteristics of Teachers, Washington American 
Council on Education, 19bO, p. 
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!• Manifest extreme generosity in appraisals of the be- 
havior and motives of other persons. 

2. Indicate strong interest in reading and literacy 
matters • 

3. Indicate interest in music, painting, and the arts 
in general. 

U* Report participation in hi^ school and college social 
groups • 

Manifest prominent social service ideals. 

6, Indicate preferences for activities which involve con- 
tacts with people, 

7, Indicate interest in science and scientific matters, 

8, Report liking for outdoor activities, 

I 

Additional characteristics which appear important are suggested by 

Fink^^, 

The teacher: 

1, Is ready to listen to the ideas of others, 

2, Is ready to try new ideas, 

3, Is able to change preconceived ideas, 

U, Is able to accept criticism from others. 

Is able to get his ideas across to others, 

6. Is able to assume leadership effectively. 

7. Has a strong commitment to developing a success- 
ful team program. 

8. Has an attitude favoring inquiry. 

The Planning Committee suggests that the selection process for per- 
sonnel in this school include a small committee of teachers and the 
Principal, The Planning Commxttee believes that the possibility of in— 
rjliidlng some lay person on this selection committee should be e^lored. 
The function of the selection committee would be limited to making re- 
commefidations to administration of its consideration and decisions. 



^^David R. Fink, "The Election and Training of Teachers for Teams", 
The National Elementary School Journal, op. cit . p. ^7. 



In concluding this section, it is important to note that although 
the characteristics listed in this portion of the report have been ap- 
plied to teachers, it is of utmost ir^ortance that all personnel in the 
North End-Brightwood School share the same general characteristics. It 
is only in this way that the goals of this school can be achieved. 

Finally, the Committee recommends that all personnel at this school ■ 
be selected from persons who indicate a desire to work toward the goals 
intrinsic in the community school concept, and that further definitive 
study on desirable characteristics and the selection process be conduct- 
ed prior to the final selection of personnel. 



CHAPTER X 



AIDES AND PARA - PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 

51 

A survey by the Educational Research Service in 1966 indicated 
that 217 out of 251 school systems with enrollments over 12,000 were 
using a total of 44,351 aides during the 1965-66 school year. New 
York City alone is reported to have eri5)loyed 9^150 paid aides during 
this period of time. Although Springfield had no aides in the *50*s, 
their initial use in the mid 60*s graphically demonstrated that they 
could fulfill valuable and necess6u:y functions. 

Evidence that teachers recognize the need for aides is indicated 
by the insistence that the provision of aides be a bargaining item in 
the 1966-67 negotiations between the School Committee and Teachers* 
Association in Springfield. Aides are now required according to con- 
tract. 

The evaluation of the aide program in Springfield indicates almost 
universal acceptance and a strong desire for an augmented aide program. 
This reaction was also typical for the communities reported in the ERS 

52 

survey. 

5^Mary D. Skipp, ’’Teacher Aides: A Survey”, ^e National Elementary 
Principal, Vol. XLVl, No. 6, May 1967^ PP«30“33« 

^%bid. p.31. 
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The impetus for the increased use of aides is probably derived 
from tvo main sources, the teaching profession and the federad govern- 
ment. The shortage of teachers and increasing salaries demand that 
communities make the most efficient use of the professionals* time. 
Secondly, the demand by the public to improve education is invariably 
reflected in the insistence that classroom teaching become more 
effective. The classroom teacher, all too frequently, is unable to 
respond with appropriate changes in the classroom. The basic reasons 

for his inability to change are well stated in a Detroit project for 

53 

acquiring and training teacher aides: 

All too frequently, teachers do not change because 
they cannot change. The daily demands of their jobs - 
emotional demands, physical demands, and the frequency with 
which these dememds occur - often prevent teachers f^^om 
doing much beyond surviving Iirprovement in the learn- 

ing of pupils, the only improvement which has any real visdue 
in the whole business of education, will only come when 
the teacher's role has been made manageable. 

The federal funds made available through ESEA have made the 
initial utilization of large numbers of aides possible during the 
past few years and have been instrumental in providing the mejins 
for solving this dilemma. The need to provide the disadvanta^jed 
child with more individual help and attention also played an in5)ortant 
role in the demand for the utilization of aides. Whatever the rea- 
sons for the initial use of aides, their value appears indisputable 
and their increased utilization in the future seems assured. 

The use of non-professional auxiliary personnel- need not be 
limited to education. Hospitals, doctors, dentists, social workers, 



Program for the Use of Paraprofessional Staff in the Detroit 
Public Schools, Special Projects Division, Detroit Public Schools, 
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psychiatric clinics, etc. are also experimenting in this area with 
good results. As in education, shortage of professional personnel 
appears to be the initial reason for this experimentation. 

Although the advantages accruing to the institutions through the 
use of aides are significant, there is reason to believe that, if 
properly developed, this program could also provide invaluable ser* 
vice to the aide in promoting new career opportunities. An essential 
characteristic in this "development” would be the provision for 
alternative ways for a non-professional to become a professional. 

Pearl and Riessman explore such an alternative in detail in 

54 

New Careers for the Poor . In their opinion, the use of aides is 
not only a way to provide needed and useful non-professional services, 
but also a mecms to develop new career opportunities for the poor. 

The proponents of this point of view claim that the problem with most 
aide programs as they now exist is that the aide position is a dead- 
end street" career-wise. As such, it provides no opportunity to 
bridge the gaps between the non-professional, the para-professional, 
and the professional except through conventional educational channels. 
They hypothesize that experience is often as valuable and in some cases 
more valuable than formal education, and that the person who reaches 
the professional plateau through a combination of e^q)erience and 
formal education is at least as well trained as the person who 
g^chieved this level through formal education alone « 

^^Arthur Pearl and Frank Riessman, New Careers for the Poor , 

New York: Free Press, I965* 



r r 

The "New Careers" model is suggested by Pearl^' as being an 
alternate route to professionalism. He lists the three objectives 
for this approach as being: 

1. To improve the quality of service 

2. To develop adequate manpower for education needs 

3. To make available meaningful work to populations 
now excluded from a range of occupational oppor- 
tunity. 5° 

Although the emphasis here has been on alternative paths to 
professionalism in education, similar rationale can be, and has been, 
developed for many other professional areas. 

Implications for the North End-Brightwood School 

The Committee planning the North End-Brightwood School indorses 
the position taken by Pearl and Riessman. It recognizes the value of 
and need for aides in many different capacities, and would encourage 
the development of training programs which would make it possible for 
non-professionals to become professionals through an "earn while you 
learn" open-ended career structure. > -lOugh it was not possible for 
the Committee to develop a detailed program, (this would require the 
coordination and commitment of the local school system, institutions 
of higher education, the State Department of Education, and possibly 
the State Legislature) a possible framework is su(’gested on the fol- 
lowing page in Table I. Crude job descriptions have been developed 
and will be found in Appendix B. ‘ 



^'^Arthur Pearl, "New Careers and the Manpower Crisis in Educa- 
tion," A paper presented at the NEW Sumposium on Educational Manpower, 
Washington, D.C., 196?, P* 9* 

^ ^Ibid. . p. 14* 
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The four categories of Academic, Clerical, Health, and Social 
Work, represent the major segments of the community school program 
as perceived by the pj.anning Committee. The Committee recognize* 
tliat the number of levels as well as the job descriptions are arbi- 
trary and need considerable additional study. 

Recommendations 

The Committee recommends that an aide be assigned to each team 
(generalists, specialists, health, community service, etc.), and that 
these aides he considered full, participating memibers responsible to 
the team. 

The Committee further recommends the formation of a committee 
representing school personnel at all levels, aides, local colleges 
(including junior colleges and STI), heedth and social work agencies, 
and the State Department of Education to develop a career-oriented 
aide program. In-service training, effort in formal academic areas, 
6uid academic credit for certain types of non-academic experience 
would he e3Q)ected to be essential ingredients in such a program. 



CHAPTER XL 



PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES PERSONNEL 



The Committee believes that the pupil services team is an indis- 
pensable resource* The provision of consultant service to the staff 
and the therapy and counseling -which can be provided children and 
parents will be of inestimable value* 

It is suggested that the emphasis of these services be placed in 
several areas which we have not as yet even attempted in Springfield, 
but -which may be mandatory in the future* These areas may be summar- 
ized for the purposes of this report as needing a major stress on: 

1) individualizing educational and social services for those children 
-who need itj and 2) working primarily with groups in the area of so- 
cial and emotional problems* 

Some children -will be seen indi-vidually, but only on the basis of 
professional, diagnostic judgement* Other children should be seen in 
groups of five or more, grouped by age as well as synptomatology* Un- 
trained personnel, in line -with earlier discussion, should be utilized 
as aides, by providing some form of tutorial help, or in -those cases 
where it seems indicated, to perfom something like a ’’Big Brother” or 
”Big Sister” role* 

"Where the stress and thrust should be hea-viest, however, is in the 
involvement of parents* The counselors will see many parents indivi- 



dually, but there should be major emphasis on group -work with them. 
Group meetings with parents should be in^two contexts: 

1. An attenpt to arouse interest and motivation in the 
learning processes of their children; these should be 
educationally oriented. 

2. Parent groups should also be encouraged to share the 
whole gamut of their problems: economic, social, racial, 
and religious; as well as their problems in the context 
of child-rearing. 

It should be understood that work with groups, whether children or 
adults, requires special skills and insights and in general makes maxi- 
mum demands on personnel to a degree not true of one-to-one counseling. 
While the staff suggested below will assume respcaisibility for this 
group work orientation, it should be regarded as mandatory to provide 
educational, social work, and to some extent, psychiatric supervision 
to the staff. In addition, there may be a need to obtain the services 
of people knowledgeable in community affairs, community problems, and 
the needs of deprived minoidties. 

The Committee recommends three Elementary Guidance Counselors 
for the North Ehd-Brightwood School. They should have a sound back- 
ground in teaching in idiich they have demonstrated outstanding skill 
in handling children, preferably at different grade levels. They 
should also have demorstrated. skill in relationships with parents. 
Academic preparation in guidance, psychology, etc., though helpful, 
should not be regarded as a primaiy factor in selection. Their func- 
tions should include: 

1. A consultant to teachers: A major responsibility of the 




elementary guidance counselor should be to work closely 
with teachers^ both individually and^ where possible^ in 
groups. As a staff, they should work up a manual of skills 
and techniques in the classroom management of children with 
problems. This could be passed on in their consultation 
wLth teachers. Among these techniques, a good deal of 
stress should be placed on ’’positive conditioning”, 

2 , As Group Worker; The counselor should plan to see some 
children in groups of from five to eight regularly at 
least once a week except for those who, because of their 
acting out, have to be placed in ’’special” classes. The 
age range of such groups shoiad not exceed 2-1/2 years. 

The purpose of these meetings would be to provide a con- 
trolled and structured situation and to reward adaptive 
behavior, 

clear that the counselor must be comfortable tu un- 
dertaking this kind of group activity; that it must not 
conflict or interfere unduly with class schedules; and 
that space be available for it. Consultative supervi- 
sion should be regarded as mandatory, 

3. Work with Parents; It has already been noted that group 
work with parents should be in two contexts, educational 
and therapeutic. The counselor should see himself as 
aiding in the educational aspect of group work with 

parents, and in this should work very closely with the 
social workers. 

The size of this school and the diagnostic program recommended re- 
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quire that there he two psychological examiners and part time consult- 
ant personnel in the form of a Social Work Supervisor, Psychiatrist, and 
Clinical Psychologist, Their respective duties are described helowj 

1. Social Work Supervisor ; This should be seen as a key 
function. The supervisor would be responsible not only 
for general supervision of counselors and social workers, 
but also for planning and scheduling the time of consult- 
ants. The social work supervisor should be someone ex- 
perienced and skilled in making differential diagnostic- 
judgements, and one who can guide the staff in bringing 
services to the individual child and family with a maximum 
of efficiency and with a minimum of excessive inteirvention 
in the life of either, 

2. Psychiatrist : The psychiatric consultant will see indivi- 

dually those cases where diagnostic judgement is needed. 

He will also, however, be available to discuss cases with 
staff (both special services and teaching faculty) in the 
interest of sound management, 

3. The Clinical Psychologist ; The psychologist should act 
as a diagnostic screening agent in those cases whei’e a 
diagnostic judgement is needed. For exaii 5 )le, it may be 
important to know whether a child is primarily in the 
"neurotic” or "character disorder" category, 3ii this, 
the clinical psychologist could play an in 5 )ortant role. 

He should be especially helpful in determining whether 
or not a child needs and can use individual stpportive 
help from a counselor or if further evaluation is needed. 
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The description of the physical facilities necessary for the staff 
and program is provided under "Educational Specifications". 
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CHAPTER XII 



THE EXPANDED CLASSROOM CONCEPT 



The Committee's thoughts on program criteria began to crystal- 
lize as it explored •vrtiat it considered to be the educational needs 
of the children in this community. The "Position Statements" and the 
conclusions reached from the studies of research and practice pro- 
vided the criteria v/hich the Committee felt essential to providing 
the desired educational environment in this school. It became clear 
that these criteria put special demands on the kind of organization 
to be utilized, and that the self-contained classroom, as conventional 
ly conceived would not be adequate. The Planning Committee felt that 
SL look at what it considered to be the advantages and disadvantages 
of the self-contained classroom would provide help in developing a 
desirable organizational pattern. These are listed: 

Advantages 

1. The teacher may get to know each child better. 

2. Some children may feel more secure with one teacher. 

3. The teacher can be more independent in determining pro- 
gram and organization. 

4. The mechanics for providing a comprehensive Parent- 
Teacher report is sinplified for the teacher. 

5. Integration and correlation of content and approach 



through unit teaching is facilitated. 

6. Rules, regulations and directions administered by one 
person may contribute to more effective government, 
discipline, and classroom management. 

Disadvantages 

1. The teacher's time, talent, and' special abilities may 
not be fully utilized. 

2. It may be more difficult to provide for individual dif- 
ferences among children. 

3. Substitutes may be less effective. 

4* It is difficult to help new teachers who find the 
sole rosponsibility of a classroom overwhelming. 

5. Exposure to only one teaching style each day may be 
less stimulating. 

6. Evaluation of child may tend to be more siabjective. 

After considerable thought and discussion, the Committee conclud- 
ed that the organizational pattern to be developed should build on the 
strengths of the self-contained classroom and minimize or eliminate 
the weaknesses. The Committee believes that the description of the 
"expanded classroom" concept which follows does this. 

In this concept, four teachers will share the responsibility for 
the total education of a random group of one hundred children. Chil- 
dren in this group would be heterogeneous in every way. The Commit- 
tee suggests that each teacher be assigned twenty-five children for 
record keeping and to insure that each child will be closely observed, 
counseled, and followed. 

The members of the teams will be carefxilly selected for their 
ability to plan and work effectively together. To help them in this 
effort, they will be able to call on the help of a variety of people. 
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both professionals and non-professionals. This team of teachers will 
have great latitude in determining the curriculum^ organization, 
grouping, teaching assignments, etc. within this unit of teachers and 
children. The emphasis and focus of all school and community resources 
will be on the child and his needs. Figure #1 is an attempt to por- 
tray this schematically. 

Each team member will be responsible for acquiring special 
knowledge of materials, techniques, and trends in either math, sci- 
ence, language arts (reading), or social studies. The reading per- 
son on each team will be expected to have, or to acquire, that train- 
ing which would qualify him as a Helping Teacher. In-service tra.in- 
ing should be provided in this respect. This reading person will work 
with those children in the group of 100 \dio would normally go to a 
Helping Teacher. Utilization of team members will be determined by 
the team. For instance, one team may function as completely depart- 
micntalized; iidiile in another, each teacher may operate as though in 
a self-contained classroom. However, the rationale and decision on 
the teacher's role should at least be based on sound logic, as it 
relates to the philosophy and educational process of this school. 

A pertinent question which should be answered: might be: 

■'Does our plan provide better opportunity for real 
flexibility in such areas as time schedules, activi- 
ties, use of materials, grouping, and children's and 
teachers' interests? 

It would appear that some patterns would be more effective than 
others in meeting the needs of the children in this school. The pat- 
tern described in the next few paragraphs seems effective, logical 
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MODEL OF EXPANDED CIASSROOM CONCEPT 




Fig. 1 
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and workable. 



Team Planning 

Given a specific subject area and the curriculum guide to help, 
th,e team as a group would determine what general content areas would 
best be taught to acquire certain skills and concepts. In fact, the 
objectives themselves could well be within the province of the team, 
particularly as far as determining priority and en5)hasis is con- 
cerned. The general approach as well as how the goals could best be 
accon 5 )lished would also be a group determination. 

A logical "next step" in the planning might include decisions 
on vdiat part each teacher would play in the total program. How he 
carried out his role would be his decision. Final steps in the 
planning stage would include discussions on ways of meeting the needs 
of individual children and of deciding how to evaluate their progress. 
It is clear that children will need to be grouped and regrouped fre- 
quently; and that teachers on the team could possibly be working with 
from one to one himdred children at varying times during the day. 

The primary resource person available to help the team in their 
decisions on curriculimi would be that member of the team who had 
responsibility for the area under discussion and the appropriate city 
coordinator or supervisor. Further resource persons could be avail- 
able to the teams, if one person in the school per subject (i.e. math, 
science, social studies, language, reading) were trained as a special- 
ist in that subject. He could serve as a team member and regular 
teacher for part of the time. He would be provided non-teaching time 
to work with the children and teachers from other teams in his area 
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specialty. He would also be the school representative on the ap- 
propriate city curriculum committee. The use of secondary teach- 
ers as resource people should be explored as a possibility also. 

The use of specialists (city supervisors and school special- 
ists) would be determined by the team. The team may request aid in 
planning, acquiring materials, and developing new techniques. They 
(the team memhers) also may ask that the specialist teach the children 
in the area to be studied. 

Pupil Diagnosis and Prescription 

The Ccmnnittee has taken the position that the best education for 
children in the North End— Bri^twood School will, be that which is 
designed for and directed toward the individual learner. The degree 
to which this program helps the individual achieve appropriate goals 
relative to his ability, mil be the degree to which it is success- 
ful. Special emphasis will be placed on developing individual in- 
dependence and initiative. The specific responsibility of the teach- 
er team will be to plan goals and experiences for each child which 
are particularly suited to his learning rate and style, interests, 
goals, and abilities. This requires that a very specific diagnosis 
be made of each child. The "Expanded Classroom Concept" represents 
the framework within which such a diagnostic process could take place. 
A flow chart showing the process is provided in Fig. 2. 

The general diagnosis of each child will be made, initiaDly, 
by the team of four generalists. It would be based on group test 
results in achievement and ability. All information available in the 
cumulative folder, from all sources should be. considered in this 
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PROCE^ of DIAGNOSIS and PRESCRIPTION 



ACADEMIC 



GENERAL DIAGNOSIS 
OF EACH CHID 
(Teas of four teachers) 



SPECIFIC DIAGNOSIS 
(Team of four teachers) 



SPECIFIC DIAGNOSIS 
(Specialists Includ- 
ing psychologist, 
counselor, and other) 



«TEAM" *prescription 

(For each child in sereral 
areas) 




EMOTIONAL 



PIffSICAL 



FAMIIX 






COMMUNITI 



# ^TEAM" in this sense Includes all persons involTed in the diagnosis* 



initial evaluation. The four areas of information which should be 
available in each child’s folder idien he arrives at the North End- 
Brightwood School from Grade three are: 

1. His record of school performance and behavior. 

2. A carefully structured teacher rating scale which will 
provide both an academic and social profile as well as 
connnents on his out of school environment. 

3 . A group intelligence test, preferably the Kuhlman-Ander- 
son or a Schlossen. It is to be hoped that the Lorge- 
Thomdike will not be used for these children. 

4. Achievement tests such as the Iowa, the Gates Reading, 
and the California Diagnostic Arithmentic Test. 

This material idiich will sometimes include reports from Bureau of Pupil 
Services staff where the case has been referred should provide the 
basis for a fairly sound judgement about the child. 

The specific evaluation would ’’zero in” on specific needs, strengths, 
weaknesses, etc. in such areas as curriculum, personality, and inter- 
ests as they relate to the objectives and goals to be achieved. It is 
at this point that specific decisions (prescriptions) can be made for 
most children with regard to experiences which are considered to be 
most appropriate. 

For some children, the team may feel that much more specific in- 
formation is necessary to provide an adequate prescription. In this 
case, specialists will be called upon to provide specific informa- 
tion and judgement which will help conplete the diagnostic process. 

This specific information may involve personality, emotional problems., 
stability, perceptual handicaps, etc. Testing at this level will be 
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individual, and would Include the administration of the Binet, or 
Wechsler and such other tests as the special services team feel 
to be useful. 

After all necessary information is acquired, the augmented team 
will prescribe what experiences will be most advantageous to that 
particidar child. The prescription could also include recommenda- 
tions relating to the child's environment, both in and out of school. 
There are several possibilities for individualizing the prescription. 
Some are listed for the purpose of illustration: 

1. The time spent in an area of content may be varied. 

2. The team may vary the sizes of the groups or the com- 
' binations of pupils and teachers. 

3. Programmed materials may be used. 

4. Varied texts and materials such as I.P.I. and SRA and 
those prepared by teachers may be selected. 

5. There can be a choice of idio will teach the child (him- 
self, another child, a regular, remedial or special 
teacher, aide, parents) . 

6. There is a choice in the kinds of materials (for in- 
stance concrete or abstract) . 

7. There are many different types of media from which 
selections can be made. 

B. The location where the learning may take place, may be 
important at times. 

Whatever the decisions, the child should have some part in their 
formulation. 

Diagnosis and prescription are only parts of the total teaching- 
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learning process. A very much simplified paradigm of this process, 
as projected by the Committee, has been developed in Figure 3. The 
evaluation process will indicate whether the initial objectives have 
been achieved, or whether new approaches are necessary. The results 
of the evaluation will determine what further action should be taken. 

Vertical Movement of Children 

Children will remain in the basic unit of 100 children for the 
total time they are members of this school. Normally this will be 
from one to three years. In some cases, children will spend four 
years in the North End-Brightwood School before they are considered 
ready to move to Junior High. Each child's progress will be con- 
tinuous and differentiated according to his needs and abilities 
without the artificial barriers of grade levels to han 5 )er him. 

Further planning and study will be necessary to develop this process 
to its fullest extent. 

The decision to transfer a child to Junior High School will be 
determined individually. The criteria will be similar to those used 
at the present time; such as, age, academic achievement, and social 
and emotional factors. Ws^s of making the transition a smooth and 
uninterrupted one are currently being explored at the Junior Hi^ 
level. 

iTHplications for Facilities 

It is readily apparent fiom the recommendations on grouping, that 
children will need to be grouped and regrouped often during the day 
in order to meet their needs adequately. This process can be time 
consuming, if attempted within the framework of the conventional ”egg 



TEACHING - LEARNING PROCESS 



TEAM 




Fig. 3 



crate” school. Much time can be lost in going from room to room. 

In some cases, providing adequate supervision can be a problem. 

The Committee believed that these problems could be solved to 
a great extent by eliminating the walk between rooms. The members 
visualize one large room for each 100 children as a solution; pro- 
viding factors such as acoustics, privacy, etc. can be maintained. 

This concept is not new. Educational Facilities Laboratories, 

Inc. has made a comprehensive study of the feasibility of ’’open- 

57 

space schools”, and believes them to be practical. They testify 
to their practicality by stating that, in California, seventy-five 
per cent of all school construction planned since 1962 contains 
some open space, and that twenty per cent of the new schools con- 
tain nothing but open space. Studies by EFL indicate that the 
problems of large numbers of children in open spaces are eliminated 
by proper design and construction. A visit by Committee members to 
a school utilizing classrooms of 3,600 square feet each (East Farms 
School, Farmington, Conn.) provided an opportunity to observe chil- 
dren in an ’’e^qpanded classroom”. There was enthusiastic approval by 
all members. 



Possibift T-itne Schedule 

As the ’’Expanded Classroom Concept*’ began to evolve and criteria 
were determined, it became evident that some effort was necessary to 
determine if a workable schedule could be devised. A list of primary 

^*^Report from Educational Facilities Laboratories . Schools Without 
Walls. Educational Facilities Laboratories, Inc., New York, 1966. 

^ ^Ibid. . p. 7* 
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requirements was developed. The Committee determined that the schedule 
must provide: 

1. Adequate planning time each day for the teams of 
generalists and specialists. 

2. Opportunity for intra-team planning between specialist 
and generalist teams. 

3. A lower pupil-teacher ratio in reading. 

4. A large block of time for reading. 

.5. Large blocks of unstructured time for correlative units 
planned and in5)lemented by the team. 

6. At least forty-five minutes of physical education each 
day. 

A schedule Kdiich appears to meet these requirements has been de- 
veloped and will be found in Appendix C. This tentative listing pro- 
vides for six fifty-minute periods per day with the exception of Tuesdays, 
when dismissal at 2:30 P.M. requires that each period be shortened to 
forty minutes. The schedule is considered to represent a module of two 
weeks. Each child will have art or music on alternate days. The 
schedule followed on Mondays by Teams A and B is described as illustrative 
of that followed by all teams. 

The 200 children in Teams A and B will go to physical education 
for the first fifty-minute period on Monday while their respective 
•oeacher teams use this time for planning. The block of time from 
9:50 A.M. to 1:35 P*M. is imstructured. The Teams will utilize tliis 
time for mathematics, science, spelling, penmanship, and social st lad- 
ies. A one hour lunch hour is provided from 11:30 A.M, to 12:30 P.M. 
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Prom 1:35 P.M. to 2:25 P.M. fifty children from Team A will go to art 
and fifty from Team B will go to music. The remaining fifty children 
in each team will be taught reading dioring this time by their respec- 
tive teacher teams. The process is reversed from 2:25 P.M. to 3:15 P.M., 
with those who had music and art having read^g, and those ifdio had 
reading having music and art. 

Each team of generalists is free of teaching responsibility for 
fifty minutes of planning time per day. The team of physical educa- 
tion specialists is scheduled for planning time between 1:35 P*M. 
and 2:25 P.M. each day. Two members of the art and music teams re- 
spectively have fifty minutes of planning time from 10:40 A. M. to 
11:30 A.M. The remaining members of these two teams have from 
12:30 P.M. to 1:35 P.M. for their planning time. One-half hour from 
8:30 A.M. to 9:00 A.M. has been suggested as a time for the intra- 
team planning of generalists and specialists. 

It should be emphasized that the schedule described is only in- 
tended to show that a plan can be devised to encompass the crdteria 
suggested by the Committee. It may well be that a more effective 
schedule can be devised. Further study should be devoted tr. this 
possibility. 
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A Sample Expanded Classroom 



To detennjjie the implication of the expanded cHassroom concept 
for grouping, the Committee decided to take a samp3.e of one hundred 
children selected randomly from the three feeder schools, and organize 
them for instruction as recommended in the proposal. This sampling, al- 
tho ug t i)ot strictly scientific in nature, v/as felt to be representative 
of the probable composition of the North End-Brightwood School. One 
hiandred fourth, fifth and sixth graders from Bright' rood, Lincoln and 
Carew Street Schools were selected for the random sample. This group of 
children and their four teachers will be considered Team A for the purposes 
of this sub-section. 

In order to establish flexible grouping arrangements, certain speci- 
fics were needed for each child: name, age, sex, race, reading and math 

achievement scores, special abilities or disabilities, outstanding per- 
sonal traits, and teachers’ evaluations. With this information it "was 
felt that children could be initially grouped and regrouped to achieve 
TnaYiTmim results froni their lea'.pning experiences. In the reading and 
math areas, homogeneous grouping based on achievement levels was thought 
to be the most effective way for a child to master the necessary skills. 

In other areas, such as social studies, science, art, and music, hetero- 
geneous grouping based on interests, attitudes, and abilities would offer 
a child multiple opportunities for interaction with children of varying 
ages and levels of experience. In addition, the flexibility of this 
organization would provide for team or peer learning, individual pro- 
grammed instruction, independent study, and multi-teacher contacts. 
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Procedure ? 



Home station 

Children In Team A were randomly assigned in groups of twenty-five 
to each of the teachers in the team to give each child a "home base." 

The teacher in charge of each group of twenty-five was to be responsible 
for checking attendance, opening exercises, diainissal, record keeping and 
follow-up for these pupils. This teacher would also give instruction to 
this group in some subjects. 

Reading 

Pupils* reading achievement scores were examined and listed from 
lowest to highest. The individual scores were taken from the Iowa Tests 
of Basic Skills which had been administered previously. Groups were es- 
tablished with the following limits: 

Grade Equivalents 



Group a 


1.6 - 3*0 


Group b 


3.1 - k.O 


Group c 


4.1 - 5.0 


Group d 


5.1 - 8.0 



See chart #1 



Because the Committee felt that small groups were necessary for reading 
instruction, scheduling was arranged so that only one-half of the total 
Team A children would receive instruction in this area at one time (one 
to 12 pupil-teacher ratio for reading). To make this possible, group a 
was subdivided into groups a and a , group b into b and b , group c in- 
to c^ and c^, and group d into d^ and d^. All "l" groups were scheduled 
to read during one period while "2" groups were assigned to specialists 
in music or art. The following period scheduled the ”2** groups for • 
reading with the "1" groups for music or art. 
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Pupil 










Pupil 










Number 


Age 


Achievement 


Race 


Comment 


Number 


Age 


ACHIEVEMENT 


Race 


Comment 
















2 

a 






6 


to 


l.b 


P.R. 




7 


II 


2.7 


P.R. 


Language barrier 


12 


tl 


2.0 


w. 




9 


II 


2.8 


P.R. 


BEHAVIOR POOR 


5 


10 


2.3 


w. 




3 


10 


2.8 


w. 


Capable 


4 


10 


2o4 


N. 




25 


12 


2.9 


w. 


DEFIANT 


2 


to 


2.6 


w. 




It 


II 


3.0 


N. 




1 


9 


2.7 


N. 




46 


14 


2.8 


P.Ro 


language barrier 


#> 

Q 


SI 


2.7 


P.R. 


Language barrier 


!3 


12 


3.0 


N. 




10 


n 


2.8 


w. 


BEHAVIOR PROB. 
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12 


2.6 


P.R. 


Language Barrier 


























£ 






35 


to 


3.1 


w. 


Very emotional 


43 


• 3 


3.t> 


P.R. 




39 


to 


3.1 


w. 




100 


It 


3.6 


w. 


Good study habits 


21 


to 


3.1 


w. 




48 


II 


. 3.6 


N. 




6o 


II 


3.2 


w. 




51 


«3 


3.6 


W. 




23 


II 


3.2 


w. 


Restless 


98 


13 


3.6 


P.R. 




15 


to 


3.2 


w. 




58 


>3 


3.6 


W. 


BEHAVIOR PPOB. 


i6 


to 


3.2 


W. 




17 


10 


3.6 


N. 




40 


9 


3.3 


N. 




42 


9 


3.6 


N. 




3* 


II 


3.3 


N. 
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II 


3.7 


P.R. 




18 


to 


3.3 


W. 




37 


12 


3.6 


P.R. 




22 


II 


3.4 


N. 


discipline pros. 


20 


It 


3.7 


w. 




14 


9 


3.4 


N. 




70 


12 


3.8 


N. 




41 


9 


3.5 


w. 




38 


II 


3.9 


P.R. 




«9 


9 


3.6 


N. 




44 


12 


3.9 


W. 














36 


II 


4.0 


w. 














62 


12 


3.9 


P.R. 














71 


15 


4.0 


P.R<. 


LANGUAGE BARRIER 



57 


14 


4.1 


P.R. 


Discipline pros. 


72 


II 


4.6 


w. 


Disturbs others 


52 


12 


4.1 






67 


M 


4.6 


w. 


Poor work habits 


65 


14 


4.1 


P.R. 




66 


II 


4.6 


W. 


temperamental 


28 


12 


4.1 


P.R. 




47 


12 


4.6 


w. 


Poor eyesight 


27 


12 


4.1 


W. 


VERY AGGRESSIVE 


45 


12 


4.6 


N. 




64 


10 


4.2 


w. 




74 


II 


4.7 


W. 




63 


14 


4.3 


P.R. 




76 


II 


4.7 


W. 




49 


10 


4.3 


N. 




75 


13 


4.7 


w. 


SEEKS attention 


32 


13 


4.3 


N. 


OPTEN TRUANT 


29 


12 


4.7 


P.R. 




24 


12 


4.4 


w. 




55 


II 


4.8 


w. 




73 


II 


4.5 


W. 




61 


II 


4.9 


P.R. 




26 


II 


4.5 


w. 




56 


II 


4.9 


w. 




30 


13 


4.5 


N. 


POOR ATTITUDE 


31 


13 


5.0 


W. 


discipline PROB. 


94 


12 


4.5 


P.R. 


































53 


11 


5T1 


w. 




33 


13 


5.9 


w. 




68 


to 


5.« 


w. 




88 


M 


5.9 


w. 




69 


12 


5.2 


W. 


POOR SELF-CONTROL 


80 


12 


6.0 


w. 




59 


13 


5.2 


P.R. 


Capable 


83 


10 


6.1 


w. 


Good work habits 
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Chart §i cont 



Pupil Pjp,l 



Number 


Age 


achievement 


Race 


Comment 


Number 


Age 


Achievement 


Race 


Comment 


86 


II 


5.2 


w. 




81 


II 


6.2 


W. 


Withdrawn 


77 


15 


5.3 


P.R. 


Good student 


90 


12 


6.4 


w. 




79 


12 


5.4 


W. 


Poor control 


5* 


II 


6.4 


N. 




87 


13 


5.5 


W. 




91 


11 


6.6 


w. 




50 


M 


5.6 


P.R. 




85 


12 


6.7 


w. 




84 


13 


5.? 


w. 




92 


II 


6.8 


w. 




78 


i ! 


5.7 


w. 


Lazy 


89 


M 


7.0 


w. 




82 


II 


5.9 


w. 




93 


12 


8.0 


N. 


Good in all areas 


96 


12 


5.9 


P.R. 
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Children in the lower achievement levels in reaxiing (a,b) would 
concentrate on decoding skills with some instruction in the work study 
skills; while those children who had successfully mastered the decoding 
skills would concentrate on work study skills with review in decoding 
(c,d). 

The team using the basal Houghton Mifflin program in groups 
A and B would attempt to individualize as much as possible through sub- 
grouping and the use of additional materials, such as Individually Pre- 
scribed Instruction. A program with emphasis on study skills (Harper and 
Row) would be used with groups c and d. The team member whose strength 
and interest was in the reading area would work with the lowest groups 
as a helping teacher to do remedial work. A reading clinician would 
be necessary for severely handicapped children. 

Math 

Math groups were organized in the same manner as the reading groups. 
The groups established were as follows; 

Group a 2.1 - 3*2 

Group b 3«3 “ ^*2 

See chart jfO. 

Group c h.3 - 5*3 

Group d 

The group with the lowest achievement was kept smaller than the others 
to provide for more individual instruction. In math, as in reading, 
there was the possibility of sub-grouping within the group. Independent 
work in Singer's Sets and Numbers would provide for individual differences 
and allow for different rates of learning. 



Chart #2 



Pupil 

Number 



6 

21 

14 

5 

7 

8 
4 
10 
It 
18 

9 

20 

23 

3 

•9 

22 



13 

17 

•5 

97 

24 
12 

2 

i6 

I 

40 

41 

33 

25 

44 

35 

3* 

32 

100 

36 

38 

37 
28 
27 
29 

39 

42 

96 
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Math 



Achievement 


Race 


Comment . 


a 








2,0 


P.R. 




2.5 


w. 




2o5 


N. 




2»5 


w. 




2.7 


P.R. 




2.8 


P.R. 




2;8 


N. 




2.8 


w. 


Emotional 


2.8 


N. 




3.0 


W. 




2.8 


P.R. 




2.9 


W. 




3.0 


w. 




3.0 


w. 




3.0 


N. 




3.2 


N. 


Discipline prob. 


b 


3.0 


N. 


Poop, behavior 


3.3 


w. 




3o3 


N. 




3.4 


P.R. 


Lacks confidence 


3.4 


w. 




3.4 


w. 


Poor health 


3.4 


w. 




3.4 


w. 




3.* 


N. 




3.6 


N. 




3.6 


w. 




3.6 


W. 




3.6 


w. 




3.8 


w. 


Defiant 


3.8 


W. 


Emotional 


3.8 


N. 




3.9 


w. 




3.9 


w. 




4.0 


w. 




4.0 


P.R. 


LANGUAGE BARRIER 


4.0 


P.R. 


Language Barrier 


4.0 


P.R. 




4.0 


W. 




4.1 


P.R. 




4.1 


N. 




4.2 


N. 




4.2 


P.R. 





Age 

10 

10 

9 

II 

II 

II 

10 

II 

II 

10 

II 

10 

II 

to 

10 

II 

10 

10 

12 

12 

12 

II 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

• 3 

12 

12 

10 

II 

• 3 

II 

II 

11 

12 

12 

12 

12 

10 

9 

12 
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Chart #2 Cont. 



Pupil 



Number 


AGE 


ACHIEVEMENT 


Race 


Comment 






C 






26 


II 


4.2 


W. 




♦5 


12 


♦.3 


N. 






13 


♦.3 


P.R. 


Language barrier 


94 


12 


♦.3 


P.R. 




98 


43 


4.3 


P.R. 




46 


14 


4.3 


P.R. 


LANGUAGE BARRIER 


30 


13 


4,4 


N. 


Poor attitude 


31 


13 


4,4 


w. 


Discipline 


47 


12 


4.4 


i4. 


Poor eyesight 


48 


II 


4.5 


N. 




50 


II 


4.6 


P.R. 




♦9 


10 


4,6 


N. 




51 


13 


4.6 


w. 




99 


9 


4.6 


P.R. 




55 


II 


4.8 


w. 




54 


II 


4.8 


N. 




53 


12 


4.8 


W. 




52 


12 


4.8 


N. 




56 


II 


4.8 


w. 




95 


II 


4.8 


P.R. 


Language barrier 


6o 


II 


5.0 


w. 




58 


13 


5.0 


w. 


BEHAVIOR PROB. 


59 


• 3 


5.0 


P.R. 




6i 


II 


5.1 


P.R. 


Moody 


62 


12 


5.1 


P.R. 




64 


10 


5.2 


w. 


AGGRESSIVE 


6? 


II 


5.2 


w. 




66 


ili 


5.2 


w. 


Temperamental 


68 


10 


5.3 


w. 








d 






51 


14 


5.1 


P.R. 




57 


14 


4.9 


P.R. 


Behavior prob. 


65 


14 


5.2 


P.R. 




69 


12 


5.4 


w. 


BEHAVIOR PROB. 


05 


12 


5.4 


w. 




79 


12 


5.4 


W. 


Poor control 


70 


12 


5.6 


N. 




72 


II 


5.6 


w. 




71 


II 


5.6 


P.R. 


LANGUAGE barrier 


78 


II 


5.7 


w. 




73 


II 


5.8 


w. 




8t 


II 


6.0 


w. 


PCOR WORK HABITS 


86 


II 


5.8 


w. 




09 


II 


6.0 


w. 




80 


12 


6.0 


w. 
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Chart §2 Cont. 



PORIL 

Number 


A6E 


ACHIEVEHENT 


Race 


85 


iO 


6.1 


w. 


76 


ii 


6.2 


w. 


84 


«3 


6.4 


w. 


77 


• 5 


6.4 


P.R. 


88 


ii 


6.5 


w. 


74 


ii 


6.6 


w. 


82 


II 


6.6 


w. 


91 


ii 


6.6 


W. 


n 


• 3 


6.7 


w. 


75 


13 


6.8 


w. 


93 


12 


7.4 


N. 


92 


II 


7.5 


w. 


90 


12 


7.8 


w. 



Comment 
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Daily Schedule for Team A 



9:00 - 10:00 Socicd Studies and Language Arts 

In the Social Studies section of the proposal, an 
explanation of the concept "families" was given* Family #1, 

Man emd His Enviro^n'^nt, including such concepts as cultuj.'e, 
race, religion, community and society could be utilized by 
the team and developed as a unit* One teacher might intro- 
duce and motivate the unit in a large group situation* Each 
teacher would then work with the twenty- five children assigned 
to the home base to develop specific, relevant concepts and 
skills. The children would move into smaller working groups 
to do independent research and projects based upon interests 
and abilities. Regrouping should be done as the need arises. 
The showing of films and film strips would usually be done 
with the large groups. Sharing and culminating activities 
might involve either the lAole cluster or possibly two clusters 
of fifty. 

Language Arts has been included in this time because 
the team felt it would lend itself easily to the social 
studies. Note-taking, outlining, reporting and creative 
writing are necessary skills for success in both, subjects. 

10:00 - 10:15 Spelling and Penmanship 

The home base teacher would teach these subjects. 

Atteii5>ts would be made to individualize spelling through 
programming and peer learning* 

10:15 - 10: 40 Science 

The team felt that the science program should include: 



o 
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1. jElementary Science Study materials •which provide 
opportunities for pupils to investigate, discover, and 
share their findiiags. 

2. Large group introduction to basic concepts followed 
by small group or individualized research. 

3. Laboratory work in small groups with demonstrations 
and experiments. 

1111 

10:40 - 11:30 Reading for 50 children in groups a , b , c , d ^ 
the remaining children to go to art or music. 

11:30 - 12:30 Lunch 

2 2 2 2 

12:30 - 1:35 Reading for a,b, c,d. Those who have had a reading 
period now go to art or music. Extra time has been provided during 
this period for childjen and teachers to prepare for the afternoon 
session, 

1:35 " 2:25 Math groups according to achievement le'vels. 

2:25 - 3:15 Physical Education with a specialist for the whole group. 
Planning time for team members. 

It should be noted that because of the multiple innovations which 
this school will provide, the daily schedule is quite rigid in order 
to offer a sense of security to both child and teacher. More flexibility 
in the program will be encouraiged as the children and teachers become 
more accustomed to their new environment. 
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CHAPTER XIII 



CURRICULUI^ 

' Art 

The Planning Committee and Art Department personnel believe that 
the basic philosophy for teaching art in the Springfield elementary- 
schools should remain unchanged in the North End-3rightwood School, 

The classroom unit should remain the prime source of motivation for 
art experiences. Each child will he accepted at his stage of develop- 
ment and motivated and encouraged to express himself creatively through 
a variety of media. He should he permitted to develop his skills and 
abilities in a manner consistent with his rate of growth and pattern 
of development. The Planning Committee believes that the North End- 
Brightwood School will provide unprecedented opportunity to develop 
this philosophy through special personnel, equipment, materials, and 
scheduling. 

Activities involving industrial arts, fine arts, crafts, and home 
arts should he available to both boys and girls. Many units of study 
will provide a basis for correlation within the £irts« Examples are: 

The Early Settlers - Industrial Arts : The children might make a use- 

ful item for the home as early settlers were required to do; looms, 
candleholders, benches, etc. Fine Arts ; create useful ceramic ware. 
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weave material, build model log cabins, illustrate scenes from the life 
of the early settlers, etc. Crafts ; making candles, wooden spoons, 
woven placemats, etc. Home Arts ; sew an apron, cook a pumpkin pie, 
pickle eggs, etc. 

Most classroom teachers do not have the special skills and talents 
needed to teach these areas skillfully. Some lack the interest. Help- 
ing teachers to acquire these skills through training has not always 
been effective. The Committee recommends that a team of four art 
specialists be a part of the North End-Brightwood staff to plan and 
teach this very specialized area. The special problems inherent in the 
materials used require that an aide be assigned to this team, also. 

Using the classroom activities as the source of motivation, this 
team of four art specialists will cooperatively plan art activities 
with the teams of generalists. These activities should be appropriate 
to both objectives of the art curriculum and the classroom. Although 
the basic responsibility of the unit will rest with the team of general' 
ists, ways of correlating art and the unit as well as objectives will 
be discussed and decided cooperatively by both specialists and general- 
ists. Art objectives and related skills along with determination of 
appropriate procedures for their mastery will normally be determined 
by the team of specialists. Insuring that each child is provided with 
the opportunity to acquire comprehensive experiences in art and art 
media which are suitable for his abilities aid interests is a basic 
responsibility of this team. 

To sum up; There will be two basic areas of cooperative planning; 
intra-team (correlation of unit and art activities), and inter- team 
(correlation of one art activity with another). 
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It is conceivable that it may be desirable to develop some 
specialization within the art team. One may be especially equipped 
to provide expertise in industrial arts, another in home arts, etc. 
Tae most effective utilization of the team should be the decision of 
its members. 

A list of a few art techniques is provided to indicate the 
variety possible in this program: 



Drawing 


Pencil, crayon, pen 85 ink, brush & ink, marking pen, 
chalk, scratch board, yarn 


Painting 


Poster paint, watercolor, oil, mixed media, colored ink, 
finger painting, enamels, wax resist 


Lettering 


Pen & ink, brush 8s paint, cut paper letters, upper case, 
lower case, script, descriptive lettering 


Printing 


Linoleum block, junk, silk or similar material, stenciling, 
monoprints, cardboard, spray painting, spatter brush. 


V/eaving 


Hand, cardboard lo m, heddle bar, peacock loom, 2 harness 
loon^i paper placement 


Jti tchery 


Using a variety of materials for a variety of purposes, 
learning stitches and knots 


Ceramics 


Pinch pot, slap, coil, textured coil, casting, potters 
wheel, underglazing, overglazing 



Papier Mache Puppets, marionettes, animals, masks, figures, objects. 





etc. 


Color 


Theory, science, contrast, harmonies, mixing, psychologi- 
cal use, symbolic, lighting 


Collages 


Using a variety of materials for a variety of purposes 


Mosaics 


Using a variety of materials for a variety of purposes 


Design 


Basic theory, techniques, application, posters, bulletin 
boards, signs 


Mobiles 


Using a variety of materials for a vaxiety of purposesj 
learning balance, rhythm, movement, craftsmanship 


Stabiles 


Constructions using a variety of materials, for a 
variety of purposes, craftsmanship 
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Dioramas 



Shadow boxes, use of various materials, 3 dimen- 
sional design, foreground, background 



Sculpture Papier mache, clay, wood, plaster, soap, wire, 

paper 

Tissue Paper Craft 
Panorama 

Sand Casting 
Copper Enameling 
Glass Melting 
Wood Craft 
Map Making 

Charts & Graphs 

Assemblages & Coi- ^nells, leaves, grass, stones, seeas, pine cones, 
lections butterflies, feathers 

S tage Craft Lighting, props 

Murals 

The CciTsnittee recommends that the majority of these and. other art 
activities be conducted in special art rooms* It is also probable, 
however, that there will be times when some art activities will take 

place in the regular classrooms under the direction of an art teacher, 

% 

the general teacher, or both. 

Specifications for the special rooms will be found in some detail 
under ’’Educational Specifications." 



Table top arrangement of materials - ex, Sturbridge 
Village 

Clay casting 

Jewelry, dishes 



Letter openers, chip carving, ceramic tools 

of opaque projector, flour & salt, papier mache, 
i.st & wheat paste, corn starch 
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Mathematics 



The mathematics program ah the Worth Ehd-Brightwood Coiranunity 
School should follow the laboratory approach. The youngsters who will 
come to this school, although their grade placement is four through 
six, will possess ability and experiential levels which would be equiv- 
alent to grades two through seven. An old Chinese proverb which goes: 

”I hear and I forget. I see and I remember. I do and I understand." 
seems particularly appropriate to these youngsters. The laboratory 
approach Tn.ll permit the youngsters to participate in meaningful 
arithmetic learnings and experiences. 

In order to inclement such a program, large quantities of mat- 
erials would be necessary for the youngsters to work with. Such mat- 
erials would include: water, sand, pipe cleaners, construction paper, 
paste, scissors, string, simple tools, wood, wire, etc. 

The mathematical learnings and experiences presented to the young- 
sters should be associated with activities which are of interest to them, 
in order to provide a stimulus or to motivate them positively in master- 
ing these learnings and experiences. Such activities could be from 
school, community, church, sports, leisure, etc. The learnings must 
be tied in with contemporary practical applications. The use of electro- 
mechanical calculators can be an aid to computational experiences. The 
youngsters could use a flow-charting approach to calculations, thus as- 
suring the students of regular success and implanting computational 
processes in an interesting, effective manner. 

The basic program should be individually oriented. Every effort 
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should be made to establish a spectrum of learning units which would 
permit youngsters to start at any point of existent achievement 5 and 
proceed at whatever pace the youngster is capable of, to whatever 
level he or she may attain under the guidance and stimulation of the 
instructional staff. Such a program would necessitate a continuing 
testing program. Each youngster would participate in a spiralling 
series of prognostic, achievement, and follow-up tests to insure the 
individualization of his mathematical learning experiences. 

The organization of the youngsters into groups of 100 with four 
teachers responsible for their program of leaming experiences, ex- 
clusive of physical education, art, and music, lends itself partic- 
ularly well to instructional activities geared toward indiviualiza- 
tion. One or two teachers plus aide(s) can work with youngsters in 
small groups on special problems , whil.cj the rest of the teachers plus 
aide(s) circulate among the rest of the group to give assistance where 
needed on prescribed activities. As mentioned earlier, the mathematical 
experiences should be tied in with interests. Concepts and techniques 
should be broken down into small blocks or units, with appropriate 
activities geared to individual mastery, with opportunities for main- 
■oenance. Materials available from Xerox, Educational Guidelines , 
and Encyclopedia Britt anhica are aimed at individualization of in- 
struction and give opportunities for fact and technique maintenance. 
Other materials could be developed within the group itself for dupli- 
cation via ditto, mimeograph, or Itek. Materials such as those 
produced by Appleton-Century- Crafts for I.P.I. use would be very use- 
ful if available without becoming enmeshed with Research for Better 

I 

Schools. 
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In addition to the printed or duplicated materials j a large amount 
of teaching devices and aids should be present in each hundred-student 
coH5)lex. This would include: counting frames (classroom and individual), 
fraction pies and bars, number rods, etc. Milton- Bradley^ Science Re- 
search Associates, Biu-Kaid, Creative Playthings, etc, produce the 
latest in teaching devices. A perusal of their catalogues will provide 
an endless list of suitable aids. 

Social Studj.es 

Relatively speaking, it is only recently that the social studies 
have become embroiled in the criticism and introspection wliich have 
been going on in other areas of the curriculum for some time. More 
and more teachers, administrators, college professors in the disci- 
plines (anthropology, geography, history, political science, sociology, 
etc.) and the public are becoming dissatisfied with the content in 
social studies at all levels. There is a growing conviction that 
social studies which isolate or ignore the interrelationships of all 
the disciplines and their structure are unacceptable. 

There appears to be a general implication that the appropriate 
approach to social studies can and should be made through dialogue de- 
veloped among 'the experts in the various social science disciplines 
and practitioners in the classrooms. (Strangely enough, the initial 
impetus appears to have come from the social scientists.) The re- 
sult has been such that, to this writer’s knowledge, every major 
social studies program developed recently has included various socia,l 
scientists as an integral part of its planning team. 

At the present time considerable effort is being expended on dis- 
covering ''nd defining the structure of each of the social science dis— 












ciplines and meshing these sbructures into a social studies curriculum 
which is logical, sequential, and cumulative. The general approach 
has been to build a structure of basic ideas or "concepts" and to 
select that content which seems to serve best in exploring these basic 
ideas. Price'^^, Director of the Social Studies Curriculum Center at 



Syracuse Unxversity asked social scientists uo identify underlying in 
tegrative concepts in their disciplines. A list of eighteen substan- 
tive concepts were distilled from those submitted. They are: 



1. Sovereignty of the nation-state 
in the community of nations 

2. Conflict-its origin, expression,' 
and resolution 

3. The industrialization-urbaniza- 
f '"1 syndrome 

U. Sfcv.^larization 

5. Compromise and adjustment 

6. Comparative advantage 

7 . Power 

8. Morality and choice 



9 . Scarcity 

10. Input and output 

11 . Saving 

12 • The modified market economy 
13. Habitat and its signifi- 
cance 

lii. Culture 

15. Institution 

16 . Social control 

17. Social change 

18 . Interaction 



An N.DrE.A. Social Studies Institute was sponsored by the Spring- 



field Public Schools in the summer of 1967 to begin the initial devel- 



opment of an enlightened curriculum for the metropolitan area. As- 
sisted by a variety' of consultants from the social science disciplines, 
the members of the Institute began by addressing themselves to the de- 



velopment of general concepts. The gi-oup suggested the following as 
. 60 

ma^or concepts: 



State 

Nation 

Government 

Authority 



Liberty 

Equality 

Community 

Society 



Scarcity 

Price-cost 

Property 

Distribution 



Environment 

Adaptation 

Development 

Causation 



^^Roy A. Price, Warren Hickman, and Gerald SmT^h, ".The Curriculum: 
Content", in Mew Frontiers in the Social Stuy.es: Action and ^alys is, 
by John Gibson, Citation Press, New York, 1967, pp. 50-bo. 

^^Report of the "Greater Springfield Social Studies Curriculum In- 
stitute", Summer 1967, Springfield, Mass., p. 13 • 
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Law 

Sovereignty 

Power 

Justice 



Culture 

Race 

Religion 



Production 



Leadership 

Conflict 



This list was followed with suggested content on a K-12 basis which 
would readily lend itself to teaching the concepts at appropriate 
levels of sophistication. 

The question of how to make social studies relevant to the child 
and his future also looms large among educators at all levels. For 
exampxe, Fantini^^ questions whether we school people are really 
serious about dealing with the basic concerns of our society. He be- 
lieves that to be relevant, the curriculum objectives must include 
more than those which are directed toward the attainment of academic 
skills and subject matter content. He suggests that two other sets 
of objectives must be added: one that relates to developing latent 
talents and abilities (personal development); and a second which re- 
lates to "the issues and problems of social action that are personally 
related to the students"®^ (social objectives). This social action 
apuroach contrasts with the more academic, passive, and traditional 
treatment of Miel^^ and Es'*‘van^^. 

^^Maria D. Fantini and Gerald Weinstein, "Social Realities and^ 
the Urban School", a paper presented at the ASCD Conference, Atlantic 
City, N.J., March 1968. 

^^ Ibid . p. 26. 

^^Abie Miel, "Societal Demands and Changing Social Problems", in 
Social Studies in the Elementary Schools , John'U. Michaelis, Ed., ^ 
National Council for the Social Studies, Washington, 1966, pp» 17-25* 

^^Frank J. Estvan, "Ghildrenb Social Perception", in Social^ 
"tudi.es in the Elementary School, John U. Michaelis, Ed., National 
Council for the Social Studies, Washington, 1966, pp. 25-3'^* 


















Re c ommendati ons 

The Committee generally accepts and endorses the direction being 
taken in the development of social studies curriculum. It is felt 
that a conceptual framework which teachers and children can use to de- 



the North End-Brightwood School involve organization and staffing pat- 
terns which are unique for Springfield, the Committee recommends some 
change in the approach to social studies from that taken by institute 
participants. The features of the proposed staffing and organization 
of this school which are pertinent to the teaching of social studies 
are: 



1. Most children will be with the same group and team for 
three years; therefore, content should not be repeated 
each year. 

2, The classes will be non-graded, so there will be no 
need to compartmentalize concepts or content into 
grades . 



The committee recommends that the concepts previously listed be 
organized as "families”. Those which seem to have the most related- 
ness would be considered a family. A gross grouping might be: 




1 



2 



3 



Society 

Community- 

Race 

Culture 

Reid gion 

Envii’onment 

Adaptation 

Development 



Scarcity 
Price- cost 
Property 
Distribution 
Productd.on 



State 

Nation 

Government 

Authority 

Law 

Sovereignty 

Power 

Justice 

Liberty 

Equality 

Conflict 



Causation 1, 2, 3 
Leadership 2, 3 



After refinement of these concepts and the development of sub- 
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concepts, a variety of content areas could be suggested for each family. 
Teachers would then select that content which seemed most appropriate 
for the group at that time. A different family of concepts would be 
utilized each year by the team, although the team would be encouraged 
to draw from the other families as it deemed necessary. The fourth 
year, the team would return to the original group of concepts. A 
spiral curriculum would result if a complimentary approach were used 
in the primary grades and in junior high. 

Children should be grouped within a study area according to j.n- 
dividual interests, and each child’s degree of sophistication in the 
social studies concepts explored. The "unit” approach currently used 
in Springfield should be continued. A significant difference in ap- 
proach will be that the team of four teachers, with the help from 
specialized personnel, will plan and direct the unit. A possible ap- 
proach to unit work with a large group of children will be discussed 
in the section on the random sampling of 100 children. 

Implications for Future Planning 

It is recommended that a curriculum committee study and develop 
the details of a program such as that described, with special emphasis 
on behavioral objectives and related content that are directly relevant 
to the child’s interests, abilities, aspirations, and the social real- 
ities of his environment. 

The Committee further suggests that consideration be given to 
placing additional emphasis on Puerto Rico, Canada, Greece, urban life 
and Negro history due to cultural and environmental backgrounds of the 
children likely to attend this school. 
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Reading 

Children attending the North Ead-Brightwood School will fall into 
two large groups so far as their needs in reading are concerned: l) those 
who have "broken the reading code" and have acquired other primary grade 
reading skills and 2) those who have yet to gain sufficient facility 
with the word recognition skills so that they have reasonable independ- 
ence in reading. The two groups cannot be entirely separated, since 
there is no definite cut-off point for teaching decoding skills, nor 
do procedures such as library reading and literature study begin only 
after complete mastery of the decoding skills. However, for the pur- 
poses of the general discussion which follows, it seems desirable to 
consider the two groups separately. 

For those children who have yet to master the mechanics of reading, 

the Committee recommends that the enphasis continue to be on "breaking 

the code." The importance of this eirphasis for ultimate success is well 

documented by Chall in her recent survey and analysis of research on 

beginning reading. According to Chall^^: 

the research from 1912 to 1965 indicates that 

a code-emphasis method - ioOo, one that views begin- 
ning reading as essentially different from mature 
reading and emphasizes learning cf the printed code 
for the spoken language - produces better results, 
at least up to the point where sufficient evidence 
seems to be available, the end of third grade. 

"When Chall uses the word "better", she is comparing the code-emphasis 

approach with the meaning- emphasis approach found in most standard 

basal reading programs of the recent past. 

The Springfield public schools are cur: ently using the Houghton 

Jeanne S. Chall, Learning to Read: The Great Debate , McGraw-Hill 
New York, 196?, p. 307. 



Mifflin basal reading series system-wide in the first three grades* It 
is the .judgement of the Reading Department that this basal strongly 
reflects approaches to beginning reading found to be most appropriate 
and effective by Chall in her review of research. It is suggested, 
therefore, that the Houghton Mifflin method be continued for cMldren 
in the North End-3rightwood School until their critical need for code 
emphasis has been removed. Since the majority of children who enter 
the school (children who enter from schools other than the Springfield 
public schools may be exceptions) mil have started to learn the 
Houghton Mifflin method in their first years in school, it would seem 
to be inefficient and probably confusing to the children to shift to 
some other type of decoding procedure. 

It is not essential that Houghton Mifflin materials be used ex- 
clusively: it is the method , not the books, that is important* It 

is suggested, therefore, that many different and fresh materials be 
used. Once the teachers understand the method thoroughly, almost any 
materials can be adapted for this purpose. The new Macmillan. Decod- 
ing for Reading is one example. This is an au.dio-lingual program 
consisting of recordings and Readalong Lessons designed to reinforce 
the use of sound and context in decoding words. Other materials are 
coming on the market at a rapid pace, and, by the time it is neces- 
sary to purchase materials for the new school, there will be many more 
from which to choose. 

"Bj the utilization of the teaching personnel described in a pre- 
vious section, it will be possible to schedule children, so that the 
pupil-teacher ratio for the teaching of reading will be approximat«ly 
twelve to one for a fifty minute period each day. This ratio and time 
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should permit careful analysis of each child's reading problems and 
the provision of appropriate teaching materials and techniques to over- 
come his problem. When it is most efficient and children have mutual 
problems, the teacher -vd-ll work with the group as a whole. At other 
times, much individual work can be done. 

While the einphasis with this group of children should be on the 
decoding process, the children should also have experiences with lit- 
erature, This may take one of several forms: 

— the teacher's reading to the chile, n and discussing 
the material with them. 

individual listening to literature on tapes followed 

by some activity which the child carries out independently. 
Tapes for this purpose are coming on the market. They 
can also be made locally. 

— independent library reading. the time children are 
at the primer level in the Houghton Mfflin program they 
can start independent, individualized library reading. 

For those children who have achieved success with the primary 

grade reading skills and already have some independence in reading, 

the program will consist of the following: 

— ^minor emphasis on the decoding skills for review 
and maintenance 

— strong emphasis on study skills 
—many experiences in the study of literature 
— independent, individualized library reading 
The work with the decoding skills may take the form of Individual ''.y 
Prescribed^. Instruction (IPI): each pupil doing only those parts of the 
work in which diagnostic testing shows that he is weak. 

The major emphasis on study skills will probably be based in a 
study skills series, such as the Harper Row How-to-Read-in-the-Subject- 
Matter- Areas , It is necessary, however, that much work also be done 
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in the children’s own subject area textbooks to insure the trans- 
fer of skills to practical situations. The difficulty of adapting the 
subject area material to the teaching of reading is recognized by the 
Committee, and has led them to suggest that basic teaching of these 
skills be done with a series set up for this purpose; such as. Harper 
Row. 

Children need group experiences in the study of literature. It 
is here, more than anywhere else, that the give-and-take of opinions are 
vital to the development of depth of reading. These children should 
have experiences in depth with carefully selected poetry, plays, etc., 
such as are found in any one of the good Ixterature serxes now avail- 
able; for example, the Harcourt, Brace and World Literature Readers. 

The importance of reading for pleasure and general information 
cannot be over-emphasized. It appears increasingly difficult for most 
children to find the time to sit at home and read to the degree nec- 
essary for them to become lifetime readers. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary to provide the quiet time and place for this to happen at school. 
Furtheimore , the ages of nine— ten-eleven- twelve represent the ’’golden 
time for building this habit. With the cooperation of the teachers 
and the school librarian, much emphasis will be placed upon this kind 
of reading with informal and highly individualized guidance. 

It is recommended, also, that a reading clinician be assigned to 
bhe North End-Bright wood School. With the time devoted to reading and 
the low pupil-teacher ratio, it is expected that all but the most seri- 
ous reading problems can be handled in the regular classroom situation. 
However, there wd.ll be some children who will need intensive diagnosis 
and teaching by a specialist. It is suggested that this person might 



play a dual roie in the school: that of diagnostician and teacher of 
severely disabled children, and also that of consultant to the teachers 
in the school concerning techniques of teaching reading. 



Sum mary 

The essential areas of emphasis in reading are: ’'decoding*' skills, 
study skills, literature, and library reading r. Acquisition of the de- 
coding skills comes first, for the child has no independence unless he 
has acquired these. Other aspects of reading are brought in as the 
decoding skills are mastered, with the study skills and librarjr read- 
ing gradual].y assuming the primary emphasis# 

"Which aspects of reading will receive emphasis at any particular 
time will be deteimined by the results of the evaluation of ind'^.vidual 
children* s needs. Areas of emphasis, materials to be used, teaching 
techniques, and distribution of time should be determined for each 
individual by the team of teachers. As the child develops greater self- 
reliance in reading, he, too, should play a part in the planning pro- 

C0SS o 

Implications for Facilities 

There should be provision for two small rooms for the reading 
clinician-consultant. One should be a testing-teaching room and the 
other an office- conference room. In the latter, the clinician will 
maintain samples of professional materials and confer with teachers 
and parents. In the classrooms themselves, provision should be made 
for listening facilities. It would appear that for reading, at least, 
no more than fifteen children would be using these stations at one 
time. 
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Language 



Our civilization has reached a complexity which requires a lit- 
erate population that can use writing and oral communication skills 
fluently and clearly. The challenge to education is to develop these 
skills to their optimum in all children. The difficulty in meeting 
this challenge stems from the obvious j that children enter school with 
different language capacities, but mors important different language 
patterns. Most of these pre-school patterns are conditioned by en- 
vironment. Regions, certain age groups, socio-economic level, and 
cultural and family background are some of the distinctive determining 
factors. In many cases, particularly in children from a low socio- 
economic environraent, language patterns of any sort are poorly devel- 
oped due to lack of opportunity and need to speak. In this milieu, 
actions are often substituted for words. 

Traditionally, schools have attempted to change speech patterns 
which did not conform to what was commonly considered to be correct. 
Although this objective was, and still is desirable, the approach often 
left the child with feelings of inadequacy in this area. Because the 
emphasis was usually on correct grammar and pronunciation in speech, 
and on grammai* and punctuation in writing, pupil creativity siaffered 
in these areas. 

CJurrent thinking in the language area puts more stress on written 
and spoken thought than on the mechanics . of communication. Position 
statements developed by teachers and writers at a recent conference 
are illustrative of this point of view. Participants at this confer- 
ence believe that: 
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1« The grading of -written -work should be eliminated. A 
child’s -writing should be considered as an intimate 
revelation of his feelings and impressions; one to be 
respected, 

2m Teachers must learn to accept the language of children 
-without imposing arbitrary- standards for usage that 
frustrate the free flo-w of e^^ression. Early emphasis 
on correct usage can make the act of -writing and speak- 
ing no more than an anxious, crippling exercise to 
many children. 

3* Children should be allowed to invent a language by Tdiich 
they manage their own -world. "When children are encour- 
aged to make uninhibited and imaginative use of their o-wn 
verbal experience, their sensibilities -will be more open 
to the power and sweeping language of stories, myths, 
legends and poems of the literary tradition. 

h» No arbitrary limit should be placed on the range of ex- 
perience of language used in the classroom. If child- 
ren or teachers feel that words or references or ideas 
that are important to them must be censored or are ’’out 
of bounds" then the classroom itself can become a sterile 
and irrelevant place. 

5* Writing must net be estranged from the other acts* Act- 
ing, drawing and dancing can, and should be used, in 
telling a story. °° 

The Committee is in agreement that the thought to be expressed, 
either oral or written is, by far, more important than the mechanics of 
its presentation. The Committee also believes, however, that the mech- 
anics do have importance if the child is to develop language competence 
that will be an asset rather than a liabj.lity. Great care must be taken 
that creati-vity, self-concept, and the positive elements that exist in 
his initial language patterns are not destroyed in the process. 

The probability of conflict between what is desirable and what 
exists represents the dilemma in teaching language. Fortunately, a 
committee representing all levels of education in Springfield is -work- 
ing on a revision of the current language curriculum. It is antici- 



^^Herbert R. Kohl, "Teaching the Iftiteachabley 
York, New York, 196?, p. 6l. 



New York Review, New 
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pated that the resultant curriculum will provide a rich resource for 
all teachers, and in particular for those in the North End-Brightwood 
School. Especially useful will he those materials, activities and 
teaching techniques which will promote fluent and voluminous oral and 
written communication within the classroom, thus pointing a way to a 
resolution of the dilemma. 



Physical Education 

The i'.tiportance of a strong, planned program of physical education 
is recognized by the Planning Committee, The curriculum now in use in 
the public schools of Springfield is considered to be effective and 
appropriate for use in the North End-Brightwood School. Through the 
effective use of the present guide and supervisory help, the team of 
physical education teachers will be expected to plan experiences in the 
following areas of physical education, health and safety. 

Physical Education 

Self testing activities 
Team sports 
Rhythm and dance 
Testing and conditioning 

’'Movement Exploration''-^- will be stressed in all areas. 

Health 

*4 ^ 

The body and its care, food^ growth, diseases, and environ- 
ment, ^ 



*This method represents a different approach to ptorsical education. 
This approach utilizes the existing curriculum and emphasizes that 
learning occurs best in a free, secure, and comfortable environment. 

It provides a maximum amount of activity in a minimum amount of oime. 
Through this method, curriculum is explored through problems presented 
to the child for his independent solution. 



o 
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Safecy 

Traffic Home Coinmunity 

Pedestrian Bicycle Fire 

School 

It is suggested that the team concept be applied to the physical 
education, health and safety staff. This team of specialists would be 
expected to coordinate their efforts in interpreting, planning for, and 
carrying out an effective program designed to meet the individual needs 
of each child. Flexibility of program and grouping will be an essential 
element in all planning. 

Five teaching stations will be required for this po^ogram. Two 
stations will he located in the gymnasium (large gymnasium partitioned 
into tw’o sections) . A third station will be located at the swimming 
pool. A fourth will be located in a ’'corrective” room. The fifth sta- 
tion will be for instruction in Health and Safety. Since the physical 
requirements of this station will he similar to tfjo'se of the regular 
■’ classrooms, and since there will be classrooms free at each period of 

i, ^ > 

the day, it is recommended that classrooms be used for this instruc- 
Hon. The corrective room will be used for the development of specific 
skills needed by atypical children. It will also be used frequently 
for instruction in the self -testing skills described in the current 

I _ 

^ 

, curriculum guide. A fuii>her use may include some experimental therapy 
designed to help children with learning disabilities related to academic 
achievement. The recommended pl^ical requirements of the stations 
will, be found under "Educational Specifications”. \ 

^ : “ 

staff Bequirements 

> 

Staff requirements for such a program would include five physical 
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education teachers (one at each station), and one aide. The team might 
decide it could be more effective if some ”in-team” specialization was 
developed. However, this would not be .riandatory. The Committee be- 
lieves that selected regular classroom teachers with some specialized 
training cou].d achieve sufficient skill to become effective as special- 
ists in Health, Physical Education and Safety, 

The importance of intra-team planning and cooperation cannot be 
minimized. The teams of specialists and generalists must correlate 
curriculum and resultant activities to complement and strengthen the 
total experiences of each child. 









> 
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Foreign I^anguage 



The Planning Coinmittee for the North End-Brightwood School 
labored long and hard to determine the role of a fore.ign language in 
this school. The question was not ’‘Should a foreign language be taught?/' 
but ratiier "Which foreign language should be taught and to whom?" 

The pwipil population of this schorl will consist of a small 
proportion of children who wi3 1 come from homes in v/hich French is 
spoken. A few of these children will be bilingual., A larger propor- 
tion of children w.Ul be bilingual in English and Spanish. Some will 
speak no English. Tlie vast majority of children (probably about 75^) 
will speak only English and many of these will have developed poor 
or limited language facility. To complicate the issue, a substantial 
number of children will also be having difficulty in acquiring the 
basic acudemic skills. 

The Committee eigreed immediately that those children who were to 
all intents and purposes non-English speaking, should learn English 
as a matter of top priority, regardless of any other factors. Ways 
of accomplishing this as rapidl^ as possible are currently being 
experimented within several schools. There is every reason to believe 

V 

that the same equipment and basic approach used to teach any other 
language will also be effective in teaching English, and this can be 
accomplished more rapidly through the use of somewhat more sophisticated 

"hardware" than is currently used. 

The problem of teaching a second language to children who can 
already speak English was not so easily resolved. The' following 
questions are among those which were discussed: 
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1» Should one insist that a child be competent in academic a 
before oe takes time for instrjction in a second language 

2. Should a child be fully competent in English before he is 
instructed in a second language? 

3» Are there important advantages for children who are not 
college bound to. have some bilingual competence? 

4, Is the child who is slow in math and/or reading also 
likely to find learnirg another language difficult? 
Conversely, does it always follovr that a child who is pro- 
ficient in academic areas such as math and reading learns 
a second language quickly and easily? 

6. Should french or Spanish, or both, be taught? 

7» What opportunities are available to a child for continuing 
French or Spanish in Junior and Senior High School? 

8. Wliat is the availability of qualified staff? 

9. Should parents and children have a part in the decision 
of whether or not a child .should take a second language? 

Unfortunately, little could be found in the literature or research 

to help wioh the solutions to these questions. Inquiry reveals that 

the practices vary with the school systems, There appears to be a 

tendency to teach. the language that reflects the culture of whatever 

group is proportionately the largest. For example, Spanish will usually 
** 

be found to be the second language taught in the Southwest and in some 
schools in Spanish Harlem* There appear to be more school systems teach- 
ing a foreign language to the children in the upper ability ranges than 
those who are teaching all children regardless of academic ability. 
Availability of qualified personnel and budget considerations may be the 



cietormining factors in this case, however. The Committee also took note 
of California’s law requiring all children to study a foreign language 
in elementary school, and a pilot program in New York City where foreign 
loiiguage instruction will be offered to all children entering either 
grade five or grade six. Dr. Leo Benardo, Director of the Bureau of 
Foreign Languages for the New York City Schools has stated that he be- 
lieves that Spanish should be taught to all children in the North End- 
Brightwood School. This opinion was based on information provided to him 
on the characteristics of the projected pupil population of this school. 
Springfield’s Coordinator of Foreign Languages agrees that the language 
taught should be Spanish, but has indicated a concern that there may be 
problems created where ether city elementary schools are teaching French; 



for example, ' 'children transferring from school ‘to school. 

Rec ommendati ons 

Since there is no conclusive evidence which can provide the Commit- 
tee with guidance in this area, it is recommended that a. pilot program 



be initiated. The essential elements of such a program would include: 



1. Teach Spanish to all children entering for the first 
year. 

2. After the first year, those children who showed interest 
and/or promise would continue with Spanish. 

3 . Provide ,for articulation in Junior High with a choice 
at that time of either French or Spanish. 

4. Build in opportunities for parents and others to learn 
Spanish also. 

5 . Utilize a maximum amount of indivxaual materials in the 

* 

form of tapes and language labs. 




6. Explore the possibility that one teacher on each team 
have some competence in Spanish. 

7. Begroup non- English speaking children each day for 
special instruction in English. 

It may be that as the program develops, French could be offered 
to at least those children who transfer to the school with previous 
training in French. 

The Committee recommends that this pilot program be evaluated 
through an authoritative research design in order that some of the unan- 
swered (questions mentioned previously can be resolved. 

Implication for Facilities 

There will probably be a need for somewhat more than a twenty-five 
to thirty position language laboratory, considering the number of children 
Who will be learning a second language. Similar equipment with similar 
capabilities will also be needed for, areas of individualization in the 
music curriculum. The recommended elec;tronic piemos utii^Lze the same 
type of equip?ient. The Committee, therefore, recommends that there^ be 
two laboratories, one of which will be adapted to the electronic pianos. 
The latter laboratory will be used for both music and language. 

Music 

The music curriculum should contribute to the art of living, the 
building of personal identity, and the development of creativity in the 
students attending the Brightwood School. 

Specifically, the music curriculum will be concerned with the pro- 
cesses through which these children may develop musical concepts and may 



{•row in musical under stsuding, skill, and appreciation (judgements of 
value). It is assumed that the concern of the music specialists would 
include both humem values and the integrity of subject matter which 
would contribute to them. 

If the instructional program of music education is to be both 
musical and educational, it must be consistent with the nature, struc"" 
ture, and meaning of the subject matter to which it relates. Therefore, 
the subject matter should be organized in terms of concepts to be developed 
for and by the individual student. Concepts and musical behaviors would 
be developed and measured as the children listen to music, perform it, 
move to it, analyze and discuss it. 

It is recommended that the music curriculum include the development 
of the following concepts: 

1. Concepts about rhythm 

2. Concepts about melody 

3 . Concepts about harmony 

4. Concepts about form in music 

5 . Concepts about form of music 

6. Concepts about tempo 

7. Concepts about dynamics 

8. Concepts about tone color 

Composers and their works will necessarily play a most important 
role in the development of these various concepts in the music curriculum. 

The integrity of music as an art could not be maintained without full 
use of musical examples and lives of the creators of music. 

The music teachers would be guided by a scope euid sequence chart of 
conceptual learnings related to the elements of music. It would be their - 
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responsibility to: (l) assess the degree of understanding of the child- 

ren in relation to each of the elements of music; ( 2 ) select a level for 
each musical element which is appropriate to the current understanding 
and ability of the children and teach at that level; and (3) proceed to 
provide instruction on the next level for any element when the learning 
activities at the previous level have achieved the goals desired. 

The conceptual learnings would require aural perception which, in 
turn, is developed through listening, kinesthetic rhythmic responses, 
singin(5, and playing of instruments. Within a carefully planned musical 
environment, the children will be stimulated through these experiences 
to imitate, explore, discover, recognize, memorize, recall, suid evaluate. 

The concepts should be developed through a varied instructional pro- 
gram consisting of class vocal music, class instrumental music, small 
ensemble playing, large group performance (chorus, band, orchestra), 
individual - small - large group music listening, group piano and/or 
keyboard experience, individualized instruction with taped program mate- 
rials, "live" small ensemble demonstration programs by professional musi- 
cians, and individual small-large group supervised practice. 

Where possible, appropriate music should be correlated with other 
areas of school curriculum. The music specialists would then serve as 
resource consultants to the classroom teachers in the development of 
pertinent units of study. 

Special comment should be made with regard to "group piano and/or 
keyboard experience” mentioned above. The keyboard instrument is funda- 
mental to all aspects of music. This instrument is particularly suited 
to teach major portions of all eight of the concepts listed. The skills 
acquired will also have value to children who go on to other instruments 






or vocal music. The inQJortance and versatility of the equipment needed 
to provide this experience are ample justification for the recommendations 
for suitable space. 

Many music activities would be appropriate for after school hours. 

They include: class piano instruction; folk instrument ensenibles (guitar, 

ukelele, accordion, etc.); acquaintance throu^ music films and listening 
to records; music and dance; small ensembles for improvisation both 
vocally and instrumentally; "live" demonstration programs by popular and 
classical musicians. 

These activities would encon^mss all age groups in the community. We 
would recommend the development of a program for pre-school age children 
(beginning at age 3) utilizing the multiple facilities of this school. Par- 
ent and child could participate together in many of these activities. 

The potential sources of personnel for after school activities are 
varied. Some teachers would need to be hired, but the bulk of the out-of- 
school programs could be staffed by interested persons in the community 
contributing their talents and resources to the development of an effective 
community school. Many teenagers interested in folk music and ensembles 
have little if any place to rehearse without objections from neighbors, etc . 
This school could provide these students with rehearsal space and dance pro- 
grams for our teenagers. 

Staff Requirements 

The Committee reconmends four music specialists, at least one of whom 
is qualified to teach class piano. Two instrumental instructors will be 
required; one a stringed instrimient specialist, and the other a specialist 
in brass, woodwind and percussion instruments. It may be that the instru- 
mental personnel would be utilized on a shared basis with another school. 
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Science 



Children are scientists by disposition: they ask questions and use 
their senses, as well as their reasoning powers, to explore their physi- 
cal environment; they derive great satisfaction from finding out "what 
makes things tick; " they like solving problems; they are challenged by 
new materials and new ways of using familiar materials. The intent of 
the science program is to enrich every child’s understanding of his en- 
vironment, rather than create science prodigies. The Committee believes 
in a program in which the child’s own rich world of exploration and dis- 
covery becomes more disciplined, more manageable, and more satisfying, 
throu^ the manipulation of appropriate materials. 

At this time, the program vdiich appears to approach this philosophy 
most closely is that developed by the Elementary Science Study. Rather than 
beginning with a discussion and study of the basic concepts of science, E.S.S. 
makes materials available from the start viiich are designed to enable the 
child to investigate physically the nature of the world around him. This 
process brings home, even to very young students, the essence of science-open 
inquiry combined with experimentation, iilxperiences in the Cardozza area of 
Washington, D.C. provide evidence of the success of this process.^*^ 

The E.S.S. approach and philosophy are ideally suited to the non-graded 
structure recommended for the North End-Brightwood School. E.S.S. units 
have a wide range of interest . A three-year program can be planned in the 
three major areas of science (Physical, Biological, and Earth sciences) with- 
out repeating any of the units. This program is outlined on the following page, 

_ Cardozza Model School Di strict - A P each Tree Grows on ’’T" Street 
Lela Sherburne, Quarterly report of Educational Development Center, Inc!, 
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Science CurricTilum Proposal 

year program, each year providing an in- 
stxidy in one of the following areas of science: 



This represents a three 
depth 

I. PHYSICAL SCIiNCES 

A. Electricity and Magnetism 

B* Machines 

C. PlQrsical and Chemical 
Changes 

D. Heat, Li^t and Sound 

H. BIOLOGICAL SCIINCES 

A. Microscopic Life 
1* Cell Structure 

Animals 

2* Plants 

B. Animals 

C. Plants 
III. EARTH SCIENCE 

A. Astronomy and Space 

B. Geology 

C. Meteorology - weather 



Related E*S.S. units now available 
BATTERIES AND BULBS 
iT Circuits I - Simple 
2, Electricity and Magnetism 
3 • Circuits H 

STRUCTURES 

ICE CUBES 
MYSTERY POWDERS 
SIM AM) FLOAT 

OPTICS 

WHISTLES AND STRINGS 



SMALL THINGS 
P um) 

EUGLENA 

MICROGARDINING 

MEALWORMS (insects) 
CRAYFISH (crustacean) 
GIRBIIS (mammal) 

BUDDING TWIGS 



WHERE IS THE MOON ? 

DAY TIME ASTRONOMY (being developed) 

OUTDOOR MAPPING 

SAND 
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All the units listed, except three, have been tided and evaluated by 
Springfield teachers. The success in meeting the objectives Implied in 
the previously described philosophy is evident in the classrooms where 
these units were taught. 

Although it is not intended that E.S.S. units be used exclusively, 
their methods and philosophy are recommended as the basis for the science 
program of the North End-Brightwood School. 

Planetarium 

The numerous science concepts pertaining to astronomy and space have 
always been among the most difficult to teach. The vastness, intangibi- 
lity and remoteness of space are factors which have contributed to this 
difficulty. Astrononqr cannot be approached in the concrete way that geol- 
ogy, electricity and anim.als can. Observation is an ir^portant part of any 
science activity, yet the clear night skies necessary for observation are 
rarities in the city, and of course, rnly occur after school hours. 

Springfield has been more fortunate than many caramunities, for it 
has been possible to visit the planetarium located at the local Museum 
of Natural History. Although this is a very worthwhile resource, there 
are limitations to its effectiveness in teaching astronomy to children. 

A museum planetarium ”show” is fascinating to children, but must be 
categorized as an experience. It is selective in content, which would 
be an educational advantage if the classroom teacher were involved in 
the planning. However the classroom teacher does not decide the program 
to be viewed by her class. It is understandable why this is the situ- 
ation when several classes often from different schools or towns see the 
same planetarium showing together. For children in the lower grades, 
it has been found that much of the material offered during these visits 
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is beyond their understanding because of the vocabulary and manner of 
presentation. Museum planetarium visits are usually “one shot" affairs 
•with children visiting the planetarium perhaps two or three times during 
their entire public school years. The cost of transportation, the inef- 
ficient use of instructional time due to time required for transportation, 
and the difficulty in scheduling repeated visits are additional disadvan- 
tages. 

A planetarium should be considered an audio-visual aid. Classes 
should be able to conveniently use the planetarium many times throughout 
the year so ' that long range observations by the children can be rein- 
forced. A single concept at a time can be taught well during a thirty 
minute class session and reviewed or retaught when necessary. Phenomena 
can be reproduced for meaningful understandings. 

The obvious solution of this problem in education is to provide 
planetarium facilities near or within a school which could be visited 
more frequently and operated by the teacher to demonstrate and teach the 
concepts appropriate to his class at that time. Until recently, the 
cost and con^slexity of a planetarium has made this possibility uni*eal- 
istic. MearOy four years ago a planetarium called Nova in was devel- 
oped whose cost and simplicity of operation made its inclusion within 
a school practical. 

The Nova in planetarium is a functional' instrument designed to be 

"used by students and teachers. It is coirpletely automatic and can be 

prograr.’med. The purchase of the equipment includes a teacher training 

workshop and guidance in developing a curriculum that meets the needs 

\ 

of children using it. It projects the apparent daily and annual motions 

I 

^d positions of the stars , ^:^lky Way, ^'.un, moon and five "naked eye" 

9 

Jianets, the Celestial Coordinates (Equator, Ecliptic and Meridian) as , 
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seen from any point on earth in the past, present or future | Precession 
Circle or Cycle; and makes provision for celestial and meteorological 
phenomena. 

Dr. Ross Overcash, Chainnan of the Department of Earth Sciences^ has 
stated that utilizing of the Planetarium in the Boston Science Museum in 
conjunction with a carefully planned curriculum is not nearly so effect- 
ive as when the curriculum is taught ty his staff through the Nova' III, 

He has found it to be virtually maintenance free through three years of 
constant use. 

The federal government has funded several projects around the country 
whereby planetariums serve as a necessary supplement to the classroom in- 
struction of astronomy. One of these is located in Natick, Massachusetts 
and involves surrounding school systems, Jinother is in Sharon, Mass- 
achusetts where they have a project imderway whereby social studies 
teachers are developing a geography unit utilizing the planetarium facil- 
ities. 



Dr, Douglas Seager, now developing an astronomy unit for the Edu- 
cational Development Center, used -the Nova IH planetarium for two years 
with elementary school children before joining the E,D,C, staff. His 

f 

evaluation is as follows.: 



Althou^ the original excitement of seeing the new **machine** 
produced some interest in teachers, the real strength 
of the planetarium in the elementary schools was its 
utilization as a means of getting kids to go out and look 
for things in the sky,- Things i^ch eventually lead to 
further questions and problems for extensive study back 
in the classroom — I strongly believe that a planetarium 
can be a tremaidous asset to a school science program — 
if ib is not used to ’’give” angers and inhibit further • 
questions, but if instead, it is used to supplement nat- 
^ural observations and pose further questions— a difficult 
assignmen-^ but one well worth the cost of such an in- 
strument. 



^8'Exceipt from correspondence with the Springfield ilementary Science 
Coordinator, May 1968, 



Planning for a planetarim before the construction of a new school 
is financially the most economical avenue. The dome, projector and 
seating capacity for up to 3^ students can be accommodated in an area 

1^» X 1^» X 1^*. 

The Planning Committee recommends that a planetarium be installed 
in the North End-Brightwood School. The educational advantages to the 
teaching of astronomy to children has been stated. Other advantages ac- 
crue through the study of mythology in the language arts area. The com- 
munity can make use of the planetarium for adult education courses and 
for such groups as the Civil Air Patrol. It can also play a significant 
role in student teacher training programs in cooperation with local col- 
leges. 

Building specifications will be found in Chapter XVII. 



CHAPTER XIV 



TECHNOLOGY 

Utilization of the vast resources of modern technology has come 
relatively slowly to the field of public education# It has only been 
during the past few years that serious effort has been made to adapt 
and harness this potential. Inpetus for its use has come from many 
sources. Some of the more important ones appear to be^the increase 
in population^ the shortage of teachers and .buildings* the rapid ac- 
cumulation of knowledge 5 urbanization j the need for acquiring new market 
able skills faster 5 the increase in money available for education^ and 
the greater eirphasis on individualization. Education has attenpted to 
meet the ever increasing heeds and demands of the society it serves. 

It has become more and more apparent that more effective and efficient 
ways are mandatory for providing appropriate educational programs for 
increasing numbers of individuals. 

The purpose of this report will be to ^dicate various available 
technological resources, briefly describe their relationship to the 
North End-Brightwood School, and to make any recommendations which ap- 
pear warranted*, 

The Computer 

R. Louis Bright points out that, » we are rapidly becoming a 

computor-assisted society. Few areas of our lives are not affected by 
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these amazing machines •which appeared less than twenty years ago. Al- 
ready they schedule vast steel mills, train leaders of business ^ check 
income tax returns, and guide rockets to Ven»us, College students are 
even using them for the most personal matters - to find dates for them- 
selves,*'^^ He goes on to point out that education must not only acknow- 
ledge the importance of the computer and the universality of its use, but 
must recognize its usefulness and adaptability to educational problems. 

The application of the computer to the teaching-learning process is com- 
monly referred to as "Computor Assisted Instruction" (CAl). In a typi- 
cal learning situation at the elementary level involving CAI, the student 
sitr at a console (terminal) which is linked electronically to a computor. 
The computor may, or may not be, located in the same room, building, or 
city as the student, A prede-bermined program is stoi-ed in the ccmputor 
which is designed to respond appropriately to input by the student 
located at the terminal. The teiminal may consist of one, or a combina- 
tion of the following: electronic typewriter, small T,V, screen and/or 
audio system. 

The programs can follow either a "branching" or "linear" pattern. 

It is beyond the scope of this report to e 3 q)lore the relative advant- 
ages and disadvantages of these two patterns. 

Committee members visited several experimental installations of 
CAI. One was used for drill in arithmetic addition facts. In this 
case, the st'udent typed his name, thereby activating the computer. The 
computor scanned its memory banks for that particular child's program 
which had been previously stored. The conputor followed by energizing 

Louis Bright, "The Time is Now", American Education, Volume 
■ 3 , Number 10, November 1967, p, 12, 



the typewriter to type the addition example appropriate for that child* 
The child then typed the answer. If the answer was right, the machine 
typed "correct” and typed a new exanqple* If the answer was wrong, the 
coipputor signaled the typewriter to type "Incorrect". Try again", and 
retyped the example. If the child took too long to answer, he would 
see "too long" typed on the paper. Item analysis and other statisti- 
cal information on each child was available from the computer. Al- 
though this was a relatively unsophisticated use of the computor, it is 
illustrative of the mechanics involved. 

Although over twenty-five million dollars in federal funds had 
been spent on over 200 computor-r elated research projects through Nov- 
ember of 1967,^^ it is clear to the Planning Committee that CAI is still 
in its infancy. However, a survey of the literature and research on 
CAI indicates almost universal agreement that there is tremendous pot- 
tential in this approach. The disadvantages appear to derive from two 
sources: the difficulty and expense in developing appropriate programs, 
and the cost of installing and maintaining the equipment. The latter 
cost is related primarily to the cost of the necessary computor. 

Another potential area for computor utilization is found in the 
great capacity for data storage and recall. Industry and government 
have, for mai^ years, used this capability with great savings in time 
and personnel. The Committee sees great implication in this character- 
istic for its recommended programs* The Committee believes that com- 
prehensive infomation should be gathered on a continuing basis for all 
persons sen^’ed by the school whether they be children or adults* Easy 

70pe(iepa,i Funds - Conqputors in Education", American Education, 
Volume 3, Number 10, November 1967, pp. 2k-2^» 
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availability of this information to authorized personnel would promote 
greater efficiency in providing services. The particular need for this 

kind of data storage is referred to in Chapter XT’. 

« ■» 

The Coiimittee reconmends the initial installation of at least one 
terminal in the North End-Bidghtwood School for experimental purposes 
and for data storage. This recommendation is based on the understanding 
that a new large coraputor is soon to be installed at Springfield Tech- 
nical Institute on the consistency of positive research results on CAI, 
and on the belief that opportunity to develop experimental CAI programs 
will provide an exciting potential for participating in one of the most 
promising of educational frontiers. 

Audio-'Visual Technology 

For some time, educators have utilized audio-visual media and mater- 
ials as important aids in teaching and learning. Slides, film strips, six- 
teen millimeter sound films, film loops, etc. have proven their educational 
effectiveness. It is expected that this type of media will also be used 
in the North End-Bidghtwood School. Recently more and more attention 
has been focused on Educational Television(ETT'). The Committee defines 
ETV as that used in the classroom, regardless of program source whether 

commercial such as Channels 2 and 2k , or private. 

The greatest value in ETV will be realized when the program mater- 
ial is readily available in large quantity and variety, easily trans- 
mitted to the classroom at the time needed, and directly related to the 
objectives of the particular instructional unit being implemented. There 
are also good reasons tc believe that its full potential will not be 
realized unless the transmission is in color. At this point in time, the 
"state of the art" is not such that the above criteria are optimally met. 



THp aiiy -j real individualiza'bion. of EW would require ■bhat each program 
be developed for a particular classroom to be shoim at a particular time# 
The impracticality of such an approach is obvious# Fortunately^ a very 
con^srehensive EJTV program (ievelopment and transmission facility is being 
developed at Westfield State College. This represents a tremendous poten- 
tial for ET7 program development which can be individualized to a greater 
extent than is now possible with existing WI stations. For instance, it 
will be possible for local school systems and even teachers to develop 
programs for specific systems and/or classrooms. The ready availability 
of these programs to all praticipating systems represents additional bene- 
fits. 

Recommendations 

Although the Committee does not recommend elaborate ETF facilities 
for the North End-Brightwood School, it does suggest that certain capa- 
bilities be pianned for at this point. The Committee believes that; 

1. It should be possible to receive a- transmit television 
programs in every major room in this school (classrooms, 
library, music rooms, etc.). 

2. It should be possible to originate a program in a classroom 
to be shown simultaneously or otherwise withir. that class- 
room via TV. 

To accomplish this, the Committee recommends that the building be 
constructed and wired to make the realization of these capabilities pos- 
siole. It is also recommended that this school, as a minimum require- 
ment, be provided with a suitable Video tape recorder in order that the 
potential of ETV in this school can be more fully realized. 



Audio 



The curriculum areas of this report indicate a variety of needs for 
programs utilizing audio materials and equipment. The foreign language, 
music, and reading areas in particular see the use of tapes as an integral 
part of teaching strategy and technique. Some of the anticipated uses are 
drill and instruction in Spanish and English, note reading, pitch, rhythm, 
conqposers, etc, in music and literature. An experimental program in 
indiv*idually prescribed instruction (IPI) which shows a great educational 
promise utilizes tapes to a great extent. The Committee anticipates that 
tapes will play an increasingly larger role in the efforts to individual- 
ize instruction, 

TMlike reading and literature, foreign language and music require 
that there be immediate feedback of the learners* response for the most 
effective and efficient learning. This has implications for the capa- 
bilities of the equipment used rather than the physical facilities. In 
this case, the Committee recommends two twenty-five to thirty position 
laboratories which have the capabilities of immediate feedback and indi- 
vidual monitoring of each station from the two respective consoles. One 
of these laboratories would be e^qpected to serve the purposes required 
of the electronic pianos recommended, as well as the foreign language 
program. 

In addition to the laboratories recommended above, the Committee 
suggests that each large room, i,e,, 100 children, include five *'dry" 
carrels to be utilized for listening experiences in music, foreign 
language, and- literature, A minimum of fifteen carrels should be plan- 
ned for within the library facilities whi.ch can be used for. both in- 
school and out-of -school listening activities. The community will be 



able to use these carrels for listening and language. Junior and senior 
high school students could be assigned particular listening activities 
as part of their normal homework requiremen^ts as well. 

The Committee also recommends that e3q)erimental tapes be devel- 
oped as part of a total program of individualization which would provide 
children with e3qjeriences and instruction in other curricular areas . 

It is clear that the number of different tapes needed for the 
program described above will present storage difficulties unless ade- 
quate provisions are made. Getting the right tape at the right time 
in the light carrel could also present problems which could defeat the 
basic purpose. Fortunately, these problems can be resolved partly 
through design and partly through electronics. The Committee recom- 
mends that tape decks be provided and centrally located in sufficient 
numbers that twenty-four different tape programs can be transmitted 
simultaneously if necessary, Jiitple storage space for additional tapes 
should be. provided at this location. In addition, a dial or digital 
access system should be installed, so that any tape can be selected di- 
rectly from each carrel. The capability of selecting apy tape for pro- 
gram transmission to any room through the intercom system should also be 
provided. Finally, the two laboratories recommended should be an integral 
part of this total system. 
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CHAPTER X\T 



COMMUNITY SERVICES 



The need for aijgniented community ssi vices in the North End-Bri^twood 
area has been glaringly evident in every survey made during the past 
several years. This fact was further substantiated by the Planning Com- 
mittee through advisory committee meetings, interviews with personnel 
from more than twenty public and private agencies, and in discussions with 

residents, Vista Workers, and Block Club Leaders. George Schermer Associ- 
71 

ates lists the following as specific problems and services needed in the 
Bri^twood area alone: 

Problems 

— Iftider-emplcyment 
— Uhemployment 
— Iftiemployability 
— Illiteracy 
— ^Educational deficiency 
— ^Language difficulties 
— School dropouts 
— TJhemployed and idle youth 
— Juvenile delinquency 

— Uhruly and disorderly behavior among children 
— Aggressive behavior between groups of children 
— Vandalism 

— Substandard housing conditions 
— ^Poor housekeeping 
— ^Poor home budget management 
-= — Uhstable and incohesive families 
— Marital problems 



*^%eport by George Schermer Associates for Marcou, 0* Leary and Associ- 
ates, A Program for Comnninitv Services and Comnmnity Relations for Brightwood , 

1967, pp. 31-33. 
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— ^Illegitimacy 
— ^Neglect of children 
— Alcoholism 

— ^Handic^s due to criminal record 

Criminal charges requiring legal defense 

— ^Readjustment problems of those returning from penal 
and other institutions 
— ^Siiotional and behavioral problems 
— ^Health problems 

^Isolation and alienation of Brightwood as a whole 

from the Springfield community 
— ^Isolation and alienation among the several population 
groups within Brightwood 

Needs for the Elderly 

— ^Health and nursing needs 

• ^Fellowship and recreation 

Community feeding service 

Services Required 

— Vocational counseling 
— ^Training programs 
— Outreach for undermotivated 
— ^Individual and specialized placement 

Child care and homemaker services for working mothers 

— Educational counseling and tutoring 
— -Special classes for high school dropouts 
— Adult classes in basic English 
— Adult evening classes of all types 

^Nei^borhood Youth Corps 

— Organized recreation and sports 

Special educational and training programs for youth 

alienated from school 

^Individual and group counseling , 

— ^Youth guidance 

Family and marriage counseling 

-~--*Hamemaking demonstrations 

Classes in homemaking and family budgeting 

— Adult discussion groups in child guidance 

Child guidance service 

— ^Legal assistance and defense 
— Protective services for children 
— ^Individual and group therapy 
' — Public health services of all kinds 
— ^Health education 
— Kental health clinic 
— Public nursing service 
— ^Individual and groigp therapy 

— Assistance and guidance in community organization and 
community action 
— Golden Age Center 

— Public Health Nursing Center for elderly 



o 
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Some of the needs as seen by members of the advisory group of residents 
are listed below; 



Health services 
Welfare 

Room for community meetings 
Youth Opportunity Corps 
Child and family Service 
Mental health 
Planned parenthood 
Drop-in center 
Room for homework with like- 
able person to help 
Enrichment trips 
Athletic teams 

If one considers welfare 



Band rooms for practice 
Rooms for music appreciation 
Emergency service 
Community newspaper - Spanish 
Cooking classes 
Day care 

Recreation room for 11-13 year olds 
Lounge with vending machines and 
W 

Family trips 
Place for hobbies 
Regular film showing 



expenditures as an index of a community’s 



problems^ then the following table of estimated welfare dispersal from 
January 1, 196B to April 1, 196B in the North End-Brightwood area pro- 



vides significant evidence as to the magnitude of the problems faced by 
many of the residents of this area. 



North End-Brightwood Area - Estimated Welfare Expenditures 





Spent 


Cases 


People 


Medical Assistance 


$ 229,613 


1,501 


3,937 


Old Age Assistance 


Al,415 


546 


546 


A. D. C. 


109,121 


601 


1,026 


General Relief 


49,747 


341 


632 


Disability Assistance 


16.135 


,,1^4 


184 


Total 


$ 446,031 


3,173 


6,325 



That the needs are not being adequately met is freely admitted and 
is the source of much concern on the part of residents and responsible 
agenpy personnel, both public and private. It became clear at the out- 
set that if the concept of the community school described earlier was 
to be consistently followed, then the Planning Committee could not with 

4 

clparv<|onscience ignore any major aspect of that community’s problems. 
An advisory committee of agency representatives was formed to help the 
Planning Committee determine: 
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—the needs of the area as perceived by the various . p^lic 
and private agencies according to each agency's sphere of 
effort ^ 

— -the extent to >Mch the needs are being met 
— idiich agencies attenQ)ted to meet which needs 
— Slid finally to e^^lore the possibility of some sort of 
coordinated agency effort within the physical context of 
the school. 

An *-ivisory Committee of Neighborhood Residents was also formed 
to determine cooperatively the needs in the area as seen by the residents. 
This conmittee also served as means of infoncing the comminitjr of planning 
progress^ and as a "sounding board" 'for the ideas being discussed by the 
Pl a nnin g Coomittee. Residents were taken to Conte School in New Haven 
and the East Faims School in Farmington^ Connecticut to observe^ question, 
and discuss new educational practices. The interaction of ideas among 
the vaiious comnittees has proven profitable. 

The P la nn i n g Committee believed that the combined, cooperative efforts 
of the Conmittee of Neighborhood Residents, the Committee of Aatency Rep- 
resentatives and its own committee could result in the development of a 
viable plan. Success in this effort was limited. Because of the low 
attendance at meetings, conmittee members initiated "coffee klhtches" in 
neighborhood homes, and conducted over forty personcd. intervieiirs with 
agency representatives. The informal discussions with the residents :ln 
their homes were profitable, but time consuming. The initial cautious 
reception of the conmittee members was invariably followed by enthusiastic 
cooperation. The agencies contacted were friendly and helpful. 'Thei].' 
concern and lack of accon^lishment over the problems in' the Noxth End- 
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Brightwood area were very real and veiy frustrating to them. 

Some of the reasons for the frustrations of the residents and agencies 
became evident during the course of this planning effort. A lack of know- 
ledge of the services available, unavailability of transportation, apathy, 
conplexity of ‘'day-to-day" living with multiple problems, failure to recog- 
nize potentially serious problems, and inappropriate or non-existent facili- 
ties were common to many residents, language represented a barrier in some 
cases also. In general, agencies were unable to acconplish their obiectives 
because of: 

1. A lack of money 

2. The unavailability of trained personnel 

3. An inadequate knowledge of the scope of the needs 

4* Inadequate intra-agency coordination 

5. Insufficient knowledge of the scope of other 
agency effort 

6. The difficulty in getting people to the agency 

?. Lack of community commitment, in terms of personnel 
and money 

/ 

6. Overworked and overloaded staff 

9. Breakdowns in lines of communication 
10. The difficulty created by the. absence of conprehensive 
community social planning. 

Distillation of the many conversations points up the fact that the 
solution to the problem of efficiently bringing people and services to- 
gether may be with the people who wish to use the services and the agencies 
■tbab are conpetent to provide them. A look at the reasons for resident 
frustration presented earlier would indicate that a massive program, of edu- 



cation might provide part, of the answer. Agencies sometimes indicated 

that their services were available to any resident vUio sought them, 

*> 

provided the potential recipient contacted the agency. The advice usually 
followed that it remained for someone to educate the people with regard 
to what was available and how to obtain it. lAifortunately, solely re- 
lying on education does not appear to be enough. Markey clearly defines 
the problem as it relates to residents of public housing. He believes 
that "the tern 'educate the tenants* is an example of over-sinqplification 
to vdiich the public is too prone in seeking answers to complicated social 
problems. . . .Too much dependency is placed in treating surface synptoms 
in the hope that something magical happens in the name of education. 

Although the Committee agrees. with Markey* s position, it does not deny 
the need for and value of education. There is definite agreement that a 
major effort should be made in this area. It also believes that the agency 
which provides the service has some responsibility to educate its potential 
clients, and that this will invariably require some rather extensive "out- 
reach" activity by that agency. 

A second area of increased emphasis is th^t of more and better-trained 
personnel. As in education, the so.lution is not simple . However, it 
appears that the effort must be focused on higher salaries, improved "image," 
more intensive use of in-service training, and the utilization and training 
of aides and para-professiona3s . Greater community commitment (particularly 
financial) is needed to reach these goals. In addition, agencies will need 
to re-evaluate professional responsibilities to determine \diat tasks can be 

"^%idney P . Markey, "A Partnership in Urban Renewal, ** in Planning 
Social Services for Urban Needs . National Council on Social Welfare, Colum- 
bia Ikiiversity Press, New York, 1957, pp. 32-4S. 
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suitably performed by aides and para-profe&sionals to free professionals 
for professional duties. 

It is important that in a situation such as that found in the Spring- 
field area, where demands for service are far in excess of the '.gency re- 
sources available, that the existing resources be used as efficiently as 
possible . Improved intra- and .inter-agency coordination is a way of 
achieving this. There appears to be general agreement that this improve- 
ment is necessary and possible in Springfield. 

A conference held by the National Coimcil on Social Welfare explored 
in detail the problems intrinsic to developing coordination among many 
independent agencies. Simmons states the challenge vhen he says: 

How can we perfect and further develop our machinery for 
bringing conpletely autonomous' agencies into cooperative work- 
ing relationships for the manifold benefits of united action 
without surrender of their basic sovereignty?73^ 

Sheer numbers of agencies alone .make the challenge a massive one. 

For ftyampl a, the Community Council reports that the Salvation Army has 

indicated in a survey of only Riverview that thirty-three agencies or 

72l 

organizations were serving the residents. ^ Simmons reports that a 
Community Research Associates, Inc. study in St. Paul, Minnesota found 
that some hard core families were known to thirty different health and 
welfare agencies.*^^ Both the above citations were used by their authors 
as evidence that coordination was imperative. 

"^^Harold E. Simmons, "The Challenge to Team Work in Social Welfare," 
in CnTnrmnTity Organization . National Council on Social Welfare, Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1959, P* 36. 

'^^Community Council, Study Report on Request for an A dditional Worker 
For the Salvation Army . The Community Council of Greater Springfield, Inc. 
1966, pp. 4-5. 



"^%iramons. Op cit . . p. 19. 



Summary 



The efforts toward more effectively meeting the needs of tLo North 
End-Brightwood community should be directed toward education, realignment 
and augmentation of personnel, utilization of para-professionals, and 
coordination of existing services. 

It would appear that the North End-Brightwood School may be able, 
through its philosophy, location, and organization, to provide the impetus 
and means for a comprehensive, coordinated approach to community needs. 

The School Department as a separate agency with its basic concern for edu- 
cation cannot and should not attenpt to provide for the total needs of 
the community. Those needs which are unr'olated to education must be 
provided throia^ the cooperation of all community agencies. 

The school can, however, suggest ways in idiich needs and resources 
can be more efficiently brought into Juxtaposition; can provide some 
facilities for this to occur; and can serve as a catalyst in the process. 
The sections vrtiich follow will be an attempt to describe these roles. 

No attempt will be made to suggest programs in detail since program needs 

could, and undoubtedly will, change between the time of this planning 

/ 

effort and the opening of the school. A basic objective of the Planning 
Committee, however, is to make recommendations for organi2sation and physi- 
cal facilities which will be sufficiently versatile that the ultimate pro- 
gram can and will reflect the community’s needs as determined cooperatively 
within the community. 



Health 

The Planning Committee has found it impossible to determine the 
full extent of the health needs cf the North End-Bri^twood area. The 
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lianited studies idiich have been done indicate that the needs are great 
for some segments of the population. The most comprehensive and recent 
of these is the Springfield Area Community Health Study *^^ completed in 
December, 1965. The f: idings and recommendations in this study are 
quite definitive. Some of its recommendations have been inqplemented to 
some degree, some noi. at all. The findings indicated that a substantial 
portion of the study area population was receiving minimum health services. 
The Study Committee believed the causes basically derived from: 

1. Limited financial resources and educational attainment, 
sense of values and motivation play a large role in 
preventing many people from using the health sources 
available. 

2. Fragmentation of existing resources and lack of a defined 
structure in the communxty to co-ordinate these agen^i es 
li m its the most efficient use of available services.^ 

The Committee interviewed many professional people in the health 
field. They included doctors, dentists, and nurses in a variety of 
special health areas. Some of the health problems as seen by those inter- 
viewed and the difficulties in meeting them are listed: 

1. Hospital facilities are often improperly used. Residents 
sometimes use the Out-Patient facility when there is no 
need, or wait too long for medical attention. 

2. The shortage of professional personnel is critical. 

3* There is concern for the higher infant mortality rate 

where pre- and post-natal care has been inadequate or 
non-existent . 

4- Language barriers occasionally hamper communication. 

'^Herbert P. Almgren, CK'irman, Springfield Area ConmninitY 
Study - Recommendations. Community Coimcil of Greater Springfield, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, December, 1965. 

77 

jbid . . p. 32. 
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5. There is often little or no follow-up on patients. 

6. The patients frequently do not assume responsibility 
for following through bn prescribed treataneht. 

7. Occasional displays of poor attitudes and behavior by 
persons seeking medical attention irritate and alienate 
professional personnel. 

B. Low standards of health and knowledge contribute to 
increased medical problems. 

9. Since some residents receive care from different people, 
in different places > at different times, there is sometimes 
difficulty in obtaining complete medical histories. 

10. Locating potential and existing health problems has proved 
difficult. 

Discussions with residents who felt that there were problems in- 
hibiting the achievement of higher levels of health revealed that some of 
the probable difficulties may be caused by; 

1. Not having a family doctor. 

2. The inability to get medical attention except at the 

/ 

hospitals . 

3. Difficulties in securing transportation. 

4. IMavailability of drug stores . 

5. Language barriers. 

6. Occasional exan 5 >les of poor attitudes and rudeness on 
the part of professional people. 

7. The frustration of not knowing what to do, whom to call, 
or -vdiere to go \dien a problem develops. 



There are several existing resources available to solve the problems 
listed above. Among them are the Visiting Nurses Association, the school 
nurses and doctors, the Springfield,. Wesson Maternity, and Mercy hospitals, 
the state and local PubiLic Health Departments, Medicare and Medicaid. 
Various other public and private agencies are resources which could exert 
positive influence although their basic areas of competence may not be 
that of healuh. The proposed Mental Health Center will also be a major 
resource on its completion. 

The challenge appears to be to provide a plan designed to alleviate 
the existing health problems to a greater degree than at pres«it. It 
would appear that the needs fall into four general areas: education, in- 

creased medical personnel-resident contact, more efficient use of existing 
resources, and increased personnel! 

The proposals which follow represent the help and thinking of the 
many professional and lay people ^o helped in the planning of this school. 
In most cases, the suggestions are tentative and skeletal. Much more plan- 
ning and commitment will be necessary if ultimate solutions are to be re- 
alized. The Committee has applied the team rationale to the health area. 
The persons who make up the health team will cbnsist of all personnel 
vrtiose basic concern is the health of the community and whose efforts are, 
at least to some degree, within the context of the Community School. Team 
personnel and their functions will be described in the sections which 
follow. 

School-Community Health Center 

The Health Center is seen as a focal point for community health 
problems, and in many cases would represent the initial medical contact for 
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persons of all ages with health problems. Its functions would in- 
clude: 

1. Data storage on persons contacted. 

2. Screening and nunimal diagnosis. 

3. Referral. 

4* Liaison between institutions, professionals, and the 
community. 

5. Education. 

6. Provision of initial and continuing medical contact 
with the community. 

7* Limited medical and nursing service. 

The first four functions are directly related to inQ>roved coordina- 
tion of health services. 

The personnel to carry out these functions can flnd should come from 
many sources. The Springfield Hospital is considering an Out-Patient ex- 
tension service to be initially located in Riverview. If this is approved 
by the Springfield Hospital Board of Directors, a medical team attached to 
the hospital will provide initial screening and some diagnosis and service 
at the point of need. Faculty from the Dhiver^ity of Massachusetts will 
be a part of this team and will utilize the program as part of the field 
work for student nurses. The details of operation and numbers and kinds 
of personnel will be determined pending Board Approval. The Planning Com- 
mittee anticipates that personnel from nearby hospitals will also become 
members of this team, functioning within their areas of specialty. Patients 

V 

will be referred to appropriate sources for detailed diagnosis and care. 

It is anticipated that, if approved, this program will begin operating 
on a pilot basis prior to the opening of the North End-Brightwood School. 
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If successful, it vdll be logical to locate in the school from the stand- 
point of service to the larger community from a more central location. 

It is conceivable that this plan could provide the service nucleus and 
supervision potential for the total Community School health effort. 

Nursing 

The Visiting Nurse Association and Public Health (School) nurses are 
currently functioning in the North End-Brightwood area. The V.N.A. des- 
cribes its agency's functions as: 

•1. Furnish the services of nurses and i^ysical therapists 
to sick persons. 

2. Promote health - individual, family and comnunity. 

3. Prevent disease by teaching the principals of health, 
hygiene, and sanitation. 

4. Assist in interpreting the public health progran to the 
community. 

The responsibilities of the Public Health Nurse >jho is school based • 
are listed brieiCly: 

1. Child health conferences 

2. Liaison between the school and home 

3. Serves as a consultant to parents, principals, and teachers 

4. Assists the school physician and records his findings 

5. Interprets physician's findings to school personnel, 
parents and pupils, and helps the family to assume the 
responsibility for the needed care 

6. Follows up on child health problems 

*^%hese functions appear in response from the V.N.A. to a question- 
naire sent by the Planning Committee to the V.N.A. and other agencies. 
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7. Assists in the immunization programs in the school 

8. Reports violations of health laws and regulations 

9. Maintains a file of health record cards 

10. Renders first aid 

11. Assists with school health education 

12. Maintains required Health Department reports'^ 

In addition to their school assignments. Public Health Nurses have 
responsibilities in comnunicable disease control, infant and pre-school 
health siqpervision, day-care services, and premature assistance and re- 
lated work. 

Although the responsibilities of the Public Health Nurse, and the 
Visiting Nurse are essentially different, the Committee feels that they 
are sufficiently related that by working closely together niarsing services 
in this area woiald be in 5 )roved. These personnel would be a basic part of 
the health center team. The result could be a fully generalized public 
health nursing program vdiich could include the following services in 
addition to those normally considered part of the school: 

1. A health education program for the family, including 

t 

home nursing, infant care, and efficient housekeeping 
techniques . 

2. A conprehensive maternity program with particular attention 
being given to the high risk mother. This type of program 
would involve hospital and medical personnel. Also, it 
shoi 2 ld include special attention for the school-age unwed 
mother. 

79 

Health Services in the Schools of Springfield. Springfield School 
Department, Springfield, January 1966, pp. 14-16. 



3* Day care service should also be made available. 

4- Care of the sick in their homes would also be included. 

The possibilities of such a program have been discussed with the 
Health Department and Visiting Nurse Association. There appears to be 
no objection in principle to this program. However, there are many details 
vhich must be considered. Those which appear to be most significant are 
concerned with supervision, administration, legality of payment for some 
services, number and kinds of personnel needed, in-service training, and 
financial requirements. The Committee recommends continued study toward 
combining the efforts of the V.N.A. and Public Health Nurses. Freeing 
the nurse for more public health activities through the use of an aide 
qualified to administer first aid and maintain health records could be a 
significant beginning. 

Dental Health 

Considerable effort has been made to define a community dental health 
program vhd.ch would appear to meet effectively and efficiently the needs 
of this community. There seems to be general agreement among local dentists 
that the dental clinics operating in Springfield and other places are not 
satisfactory for many reasons. Some of the reasons for this disenchantment 
are: 

1. Inadequate compensation. 

2. Inefficiency due to unfamiliar equipment and 
personnel. 

3* Providing emergency treatment only, sometimes leads 
parents to conclude that all work necessary has been 
done. 

4. Some patients' pride prevents full use of the clinic. 



5* Some patients tend to rely too heavily on clinics and 
get the ’’clinic habit.’.’ 

6. Difficulty in finding dentists to staff a clinic. 

It is contended that with medicare and medicadd, it is no longer 
necessary to maintain clinics, since any person who needs dental- care 
can get it independently in private offices. It has been further suggested 
that the answer to improved dental care lies in educating childi'en and 
parents rather than in maintaining clinics. 

The Committee feels that the dental program in the Health Center 
should have education as a major emphasis. There should also be emphasis 
on prophylaxis and definitive screening with proper facilities. The need 
for actual dental service within the Health Center is still being invesi- 
tigated. Interested local and state dentists and the Planning Committee 
are exploring the possibilities of developing a pilot dental health program 
i^ch will more fully meet the needs of this area. The effort and interest 
of the dental profession are encouraging. 

Summary 

The Planning Committee visualizes the Health Center at the North 
End-Brightwood School as a focal point for the health resources and 
needs of this community. Whatever the program, it should, as a m i ni m u m, 
requirement, instill confidence and reassur^ce in the residents, and 
provide the means for gaining greater efficiency and coordination of exis- 
ting health resources. 

Implications for Facilities 

Aithou^ the specific health program ultimately to be a part of this 
school cannot be described at this time, the Committee can predict some 
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likely features. For instance, there vdll be general public and school 
child oriented programs. The kinds of personnel needed for each have 
some commonality. The location of the Center must be convenient to the 
classrooms, while at the same time be easily accessible to the public. 
Separating the Center into two facilities to eliminate the conflict of 
location may make it difficult to .utilize a common staff. The design 
features of such a facility will need to be carefully studied. 

The Committee's specific recommendations for Health Center space 
will be found under "Educational Specifications . " 

Library 



The piirposes and functions of school and public libraries differ. 

The Director of the Springfield City library describes the public library 
as follows:^ 

The public library of any community is supported from piiblic 
funds to meet the educational, informational, and recreational 
needs (in terms of the various types of materials it ac- 
quires, organises, distributes, and interprets) of all resi- 
dents of the area it is intended to serve. It is not a 
service primarily for the very young^ or the senior citizen. 

To the extent it favors one age group it is likely to neg-^ 
lect another, thus distorting its total role in the coninunity. 
It is not a service primarily for the well informed or poor- 
ly educated because it alms at providing for each resident 
within his ability to learn and benefit. It is the instru- 
ment for the continuing education of the adults: for the 

man who would start his own business or who seeks materials 
to help learn a trade; the housewife idio needs housekeeping 
hints; the home handynan who needs to know how to do it; 
the senior citizen \dio needs to enrich his golden years. 

As for our children, it is inqportant to develop in them 
the piiblic library "habit," to the extent that the home and 
general environment will pennit. It is doubtful if the pub— 



Francis P. Keough, Public Library Service for the North End- 
Brightwood - Atwater Park Area of Sp rinfifield. May 196S, p. 5- 



lie library can effectively play its role in the comnxmity 
if the children are not oriented to its services. Hence, 
teaching the children to use the services of the public 
library at an early age is essential, if these services 
are to be meaningful to them as adults. 

He sees the school library as being essential in supporting the 

demands of the curriculum vrtiile the ” . . .public library builds its 

children’s book collection without reference to curriculum, but with 

81 

the individual child’s personal needs in mind.” He goes on to state 

that although the library serves to help the child with school oriented 

projects, it is ”. . .especially interested in instilling in him a love 

82 

for reading for the joy of reading.” 

Kennon and Doyle see the school library as making four essential 
83 

contributions: 

1. It is a center for the learning materials required to 
support the instructional program and meet the needs 
of students. 

2. It offers a planned, continuous program of instruction 

in library and study skills, equipping piq>ils for indepen- 
dent use of learning resources. 

3. It serves as a classroom laboratory for reference and 
research work, and its staff works closely with other 
teachers in a team approach to instruction. 

f 

4. It offers individual guidance to students in using 
materials - in reading, listening, and viewing - to 
meet their personal, social, educational, and vocational 
needs. 

A report to the Planning Committee by the Director of Reading for 
the Springfield Public Schools -indicates that she believes that the school 
library not only serves the curricular needs of children, but 



Q ^Ibid . . p. 6. 

^ ^Ibid . 

^^Kennon, Mary Frances and Leila Ann Doyle, Planning School Library 
Development . School Library Development Project, American Association of 
School Librarians, 1962,. p. 10. 



. . .it must also provide for personal enjoyment reading. This 
is especially true in a culturally deprived area where child- 
ren's parents will generally not “see to it" that their child- 
ren visit the public library, where there are few reading mat- 
erials in the homes, and where the school has to provide most 
of the motivation for reading which children receive. The 
school librarian knows all the children because they come for 
many purposes to the school librazy. She can, therefore, exert 
strong influence in guiding them not only to study materials, 
but to those materials that will capture their interest and 
make "readers" of them. 

The modem school is no longer text-book oriented: children 

are not confined to a single textbook or textbooks for infor- 
mation needed in a given subject. They will still use text- 
books, but these must be supplemented by many other kinds of 
materials. One hi^jortant reason for this is that, with the 
’explosion of knowledge, especially in such areas as science and 
social studies, they must have access to such materials as maga- 
zines, newspapers, and pamphlets. Also, it is now widely 
recognized that children learn better from multi-^nedia than 
from books alone . 

The new concept of the school library as a media resource 
center has grown from this understanding of the need to 
approach learning through a variety of chanrjels. The school 
"library" is now a "school media center." In the new North 
End school plans should be made to house, circulate, and use 
all types of -media. 

Because knowledge is growing so rapidly and facts are so 
soon out of date, it is much more important that children 
leam "how to learn" than that they learn facts per se . For 
this reason, the instructional program in \diich children leam 
how to use the many materials housed in a media center is of 
vital inqportance to a good school program.®^ 

A major difference between public and school libraries focuses on the 

prerequisites for location. The function of the public librar-' _«jquires 

that it: 

1. be close to a business or shopping center, 

2. be in a well-traveled location, 

3. be on a direct bus line, 

4. have adequate parking, 

5. be in a separate building, 

6. be on the ground floor. 



^%!aken from correspondence with Olive S. Niles and the North End- 
Brightwood Planning Committee, June 6, 1968. 
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7. entrance visibility from the street, 

8. be in a straight-level building, 

9. be able to operate independently during school hours. 

Mr. Keough’s suggestion that the library be located on Main Street 
on the plot bordered by Main Street and Route 91 is consistent with most 
of the points mentioned. 

The school library, on the other hand, can be deep within the building. 
The primary criterion for its location is that it be easily accessible 
to children during school hours. 

The Planning Committee believes that economy dictates that the school 
and public libraries in the North End-Brightwood area should be designed 
and constructed so that there is some sharing of facilities. The Commit- 
tee is convinced that the differences in purpose and function need not de- 
tract from each other, but rather augment. It is true, however, that there 
must be separation of some facilities to achieve the desired goals of each. 
The Committee feels that this is a design problem rather than an opera- 
tional factor. 

The School Department and the City Library Association representatives 
are currently in the process of determining and defining the specific space 
requirements of this school-public library facility. Some of the space 
components which could be common to both uses are: shipping, receiving and 

processing areas, staff lunch and locker facilities, office and storage 
space. Other criteria for determining space needs and location are: 

1. Certain school areas must be able to be separated from 
the public areas \diile school is in session. 

2. Children's book collections must be readily accessible to 
the public after school hours. 

3. Spaces for carrels, media production, small group viewing 
and listening, conferences, independent study during and 
after school hours, and for teaching library skills to 
groups of twenty-five to thirty-five should be provided. 
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The overall space requirements of this facility are expected to be approx! 
mately 15,0(30 square feet. 

Administration 

It is understood by the Planning Committee that the library staff, 
both school and public, will be paid and administered by the City Lib- 
rary and that the facilities will be maintained by the School Department. 
The librarians working with school children during school hours should 
be trained as school librarians and would be expected to attend city-wide 
meetings of school librarians. Books and magazines will be cooperatively 
selected and purchased. These and other details of this cooperative ven- 
ture should continue to be discussed and evaluated prior to the opening 
of this .facility in order that its. initial and continuing success can be 
assured. 

Social Services 

For the purposes of this report, social services v!ll be considered 
to be any services required to help individuals and families solve the 
problems which are preventing a full realization of their potential for 
becoming well adjusted, contributing members of their community. These 
services might include counseling families, individuals with personality 
problems, parents, children, and the aged. It could include help in re- 
solving financial and employment problems. Problems involving adoptions 
and unmarried mothers, locating foster homes, and providing homemaker ser- 
vices would also be within the definition of social services as defined 
in this report. 

There are many agencies in the community which are currently attemp- 
ting to meet these needs. Some, such as Child and Family Service and the 
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Welfare Department try to provide comprehensive services. Others, such 
as the Child Guidance Clinic, attempt to serve particular groups or in- 
dividuals with certain specific problems.' The difficulties and frustra- 
tions in attempting to alleviate these problems throu^ a multi-agency 
approach has been touched on in the initial paragraphs of this chapter. 

It bears re-emphasizing that, in the opinion of the Committee, the great- 
est needs facing the agencies lie in the areas of personnel and coordina- 
tion of services. Further inhibiting factors appear to be relative inac- 
cessability of some services and insufficient client knowledge of those 
services which are available to him. The Planning Committee ’ s proposals 
relating to social services are an attempt to alleviate these areas of 
difficulty, at least to some degree. 

' Th»- Committee recommends that a cadre of one and one— half in— take 
workers, (the one-half in-take worker is included in order that there can 
be some coverage evenings and Saturdays), two and one-half case workers and 
a receptionist be located at the North End-Brightwood School. The func- 
tions of this team would involve in-take, referral, treatment anu data 

storage for clients contacted. A flow chart diagramming this process will 

/ 

be found on page 171 . Residents, regardless of age or problems, would be 
encouraged to contact the personnel at the social services center. The 
! receptionist would be responsible for obtaining minim al information fol- 

l 

; lowed by referral to the in-take worker. A general diagnosis of the client’s 
needs would be made to discover whether they could best be met throiagh one 
or more existing community agencies or by one of the case workers assigned 
to the service center. The client would then be referred according to 
this decision. The problem, its initial analysis and referral decision, 
would then be recorded and filed by the in-take worker. 
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SPECIFIC DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT SPECIFIC DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT 

(PUBLIC AND PRIVATE AGENCIES) (CASE WORKERS) 



In cases vhere the client’s problems were of a nature which re- 
quired a cooperative decision as to an appropriate referral, the super- 
visor of case work would be called in for consultation. In some instances 
it is possible that the treatment agencies or supervisor would request 
general agency consultation. It is to be hoped that ultimately informa- 
tion on the final disposition of the cases could be channelled back to 
the central data storage. This could represent a beginning toward an 
effective social service index, particularly if information on all clients 
from the area vdio may have followed different channels was systematically 
provided for through central storage. 

The Committee recommends that Child and Family Service act as the 
supervising agency for the personnel described. This recommendation is 
based on the reputation of this agency among clients and other agencies. 

A willingness to serve in this capacity has been indicated by this agency. 

The Department of Public Welfare is charged by law (Chapter 18, Sec- 
tion 2 of the General Laws of Massachusetts) with providing the services 
described above. It appears logical to the Committee that this department 

provide the appropriately qualified personnel described on a detached ser- 

/ 

vice basis. Conversations and correspondence with authoritative personnel 
in this department indicate that personnel can be provided on this basis. 

The Committee recommends that this proposal involving the direct 
cooperation of the agencies (school-facilities, private agency- supervi- 
sion, public agency-personnel) be initiated as a pilot program. However, 
further detailed study should be a prerequisite. 




That there are problems of unen 5 )loyment and underenployment of some 
magnitude in the North End-Brightwood area has been cited previously in 
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this report. Outreach efforts by the Division of Employment Security, 
the Urban League, SAC (Springfield Action Commission), and others have 
had and are having positive effects. Discussions with residents, agencies, 
and others interested and concerned with employment opportunities reveal 
that more needs to be done. As the Planning Committee investigated, 
there was some indication that having personnel located in the area to 
help match people and jobs could have positive results. Correspondence 
with the Director of Bnployment Security indicates that there is a willing- 
ness on the part of his department to cooperate. Although further planning 
is necessary, it would appear that the personnel who might operate in the 
conmunity school facility should be in the categories of Placement Inter- 
viewer, Counselor, and Test Administrator. The number of persons needed 
in each category will be determined as the program develops. 

Some space in the social services area should be planned for the 
anticipated participation of other agencies as the needs of the community 
dictate. Neighborhood Legal Services may well fall in this category. 

Since it is difficult to predict future community needs, this space shoiald 
be designed for flexibility of use. 

/ 

Recreation. Education^ and Club Activities 

The Planning Committee views recreation, education, and club activi- 
ties as consisting of leisure time activities which appeal to the mental, 
social, creative, and physical needs of the community. The performing 
arts, cultural and educational activities, arts and crafts, hobbies, etc. 
are equally as important as the physical activities represented by base- 
ball, swimming, softball, basketball, etc. and normally considered as re- 
creation. 
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Many public and private agencies are currently attenq)ting to meet 
community needs in the above areas with limited success. The problems 
appear to stem from a lack of combined comprehensive planning, coordina- 
tion, money, personnel, and adequate facilities. The proposed community 
school can provide the means for overcoming many of these problcjms through 
its coordinating personnel, augmented facilities, and most of all through 
its philosophy of the school's role in the community. Some of the speci- 
fics on how this may be accomplished will be discussed in the latter sec- 
tions of this chapter. 

It should be noted that it is inpossible for the Committee to determine 
what specific programs residents in various age groups will be interested 
in at the time this school is built. The Committee can predict, based on 
the experiences of other community schools, that the interests will be many 
and varied. The following sanroling of the activities at the Conte Commu- 
nity School in New Haven is illustrative: 

Programs for the Elderly : 

Oil Painting Knitting Square Dancing 

Educational Programs : 

Playgroups Great Books Club Guitar Class 

Dining Out Club Drama Workshop Community Orchestra 



Group Work Programs : 

Fun Clubs Hobby Clubs 

Pre-Teen lounge Knitting Class 

TENTS : (Try Employing Neighborhood Teens) 

Teen Club Teen-age Lounge 

Adult Education Programs : 

Adult Basic Education Dressmaking 

Intermediate Americanization Advanced Americani- 

zation 



Arts and Crafts 
Charm Class 



Elementary Ameri- 
canization 
Cooking and Baking 




Park Recreation Programs ; 



Ballet Workshop 
Girl’s Athletic Club 
Men’s Night 
Tennis 



Gymnastics 
Teenage "Free Gym’’ 
Ladies’ "Early Bird" 
Physical Fitness 



Pool Programs; 



Family Swim 

Junior Life Saving 

Swimming Instructions — Women 



Community Swim 
Canoe Safety Demon- 
stration 



Weightlifting 
Men’s Physical Fit- 
ness 

Ladies ’ Slimnastics 
Class 



Group Swim 
Swimming Instruc^ 
tions — Men°^ 



Fortunately, most programs which are likely to be developed will be 
able to utilize the physical facilities that will be required for the nor- 
mal educational program. Brit^^f descriptions of space requirements for 
those programs which will require special facilities will be indicated in 
the appropriate sections. 

Recreation 

The recreational needs, and analysis of those agencies concerned with 
these needs, have been well documented in a survey by the Institute of 
Community Studies in 1965^^ and a follow-up assessment by the Community 
Council of Greater Springfield in the fall of 1966.^ For the purposes 
of this report, it will suffice to say that the needs are great and that 
the existing facilities and personnel are inadequate in quantity, and in 
some cases quality, to meet these needs. Large gaps exist in recreational 
activities for all age groups. Those programs which do exist serve only 
a relatively small portion of the total population. 
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Tirozzi, op. cit .. pp. 27-31. 
Ibid. 



^An Assessment of Leisure Time and Recreation Resources in the 
Pioneer Valley Ifoited Fund Area . Community Council of Greater Springfield, 
Inc., Springfield, November I966. 



Some of the existing agencies which could be considered as resources 
in recreation are the Springfield School Department, the Parks and Recre- 
ation Department, the North End Community' Center, the Springfield Boys* 
Club, IMCA and YWCA, and the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts. Preliminary 
suggestions for augmented recreational programs have been received from 
some of these agencies. The suggestions received do not represent any 
significant changes in agency roles or services although each has indicated 
a desire to change and adapt in any way required to gain the desired objec- 
tives. 

It will be the responsibility of the community school administration 
and Community Coordinator, in conjunction with interested agencies, to 
develop the necessary recreation program and corresponding leadership. The 
Committee is convinced that this can be done more readily at the time the 
services are to be implemented. In most cases facilities already planned 
for the regular school program will be adequate for the extended recrea- 
tional services. Exceptions will be noted under Educational Specifica- 
tions . 

Education 

For the most part, the Committee will consider only those educational 
activities which will take place after school hours. The range of possible 
educational programs for adults is as wide as the ciorrent offerings in 
adult evening school. The Conpittee recommends that every effort be made 
to offer as great a variety as possible. Encouraging participation will 
be as great a responsibility as developing the programs, however. The 
Committee suggests that a comprehensive program of remedial and enrichment 
activities be organized for children after school and during the early 
evening hours. There are a variety of agencies in addition to the School 
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Department who are interested in this kind of program. The Northern 
Educational Service has requested space for conducting a tutorial service. 
Volunteer adults from the community represent another major source of 
personnel. In most cases the educational programs will be able to utilize 
existing facilities. 

The Committee anticipates that there will be some need for classroom 
space to be available during school hours for some adult and teen-age 
children who are not in the regular school educational programs. It is 
for this reason that two additional classrooms are recommended for this 
type of use. These rooms may be used for enabling those without high 
school diplomas to gain the academic credits necessary; aide in-service 
training; and acquisition of certain job skills, etc. One specific design 
requirement of these rooms is that they be easily accessible to the public. 

Club Activities 

Although there is an overlapping of functions between club activities 
and the areas previously described, certain prograns such as those involving 
the Gtolden Agers, the Springfield Hobby Club, teen drop-in centers, etc. 
are distinctive in that one of their common elements is the desire to 
develop positive social relationships. Althou^ the elderly plan to make 
use of the recreational and educational facilities of this school, they 
apparently do not feel a need for any special facilities. The Committee 
believes that meeting and activity rooms and the community library will 
be used consistently and well in programming for the elderly. 

Considerable interest has been shown by teenagers and adults in a 
teenage drop-in center within the context of this community school. The 
value of a well-organized and competently administered center is recognized 
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by the Committee. The quality of leadership is of utmost importance 
in a venture of this nature. The North End Community Center has indica- 
ted a desire to maintain aiid supervise such a program. The Committee 
suggests that space be provided for such a program on the assumption that 
the necessary competency in leadership can be acquired. 

Summary 

The Planning Committee has felt some handicap describing community 
programs in any real detail due to the difficulties in first, predicting 
.needs of this community at the time the school is built; and second, get- 
ting definite commitment with regard to future program development and 
agency participation. In spite of these uncertainties, the Committee is 
enthusiastic and optimistic that essential elements of the programs 
described above can and will be realized. 
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CHAPTER m 



ADMINISTRATION 



The ac3ininistration of the North End-Brightwood School •will be more 
complex than is currently the case in most conventional elementary schools. 
This is onljr partly due to the large numbers of children. The primary 
reasoUvS for this complexity are focused on the greatHy increased pcU’a- 
meter of school responsibility and the augmented use of school fac5.1i- 
ties by the community. It is quite e'vident that a program "which oper- 
ates up to ten hours per day, six days per "week during the entire year 
could not be si 5 )ervised effectively and efficiently by the conventional 
number of administrative personnel. 

New elements are present in the community school "which will 3 :*e- 
quire quite different role functions of the administrative personnel. 

In this school, many decisions normally made by administration will be 
made by the team of teachers • The administrator "will become an 
abler”, a coordinator, a consultant and supervisor, an "interpreter of 
general policy". Ideally, he "will be a community leader as well as an 
educational leader. 

The organization chart on the following page, (Fig, 1) graphically 
represents the personnel and their line, staff, and coordinating re- 
lationships. The vertical lines represent line responsibilities. The 
hoidzontal lines represent staff functions, and the dotted lines re- 
present coordinating roles. Although not mentioned on the chart, each 
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teacher team would have line responsibility for that team’s aide* 

The following sub-sections are intended to ejjplore the roles and 
characteristics of personnel and/or organizations which will be a part 
of this school. Those roles and characteristics described in previous 
sections of .this report will not be duplicated here . 

Principal 

The principal is considered to be the key person in the community 
school. It will be the principal who will set the tone and climate with- 
in the school, and between th' school and community. He will not only be 
the leader of the school, ’ . also be deeply involved in neighbor- 
hood affairs. His neighb- ,le will be equally as iH5)ortant as his 

school role. Maintaining a sens.itivity to the problems and aspirations 
of the people of the community served by the school should receive his 
special en5)hasis. He must have all the qualifications described for 
principals of existing elementary schools in Spring:K.eld, plus a sin- 
cere desire to make the school an integral part of the life of each com- 
munity resident. 

To help him in his role, the 'CJommittee recommends that two advis- 
ory committees be formed: one oriented around the ccmimmity aspects of 
the school 5 the other around school curriculum and administration. The 
membership of the Community Cabinet should include representation of 
community residents, and public and private agencies. A suggested list 
for the Community Cabinet mi^t include one representative each from 
Parks and Recreation, Welfare, Community Council, Snployment Security, 
North End Community Center^ Child and Family Service, Adult Education, 
Human Relations Commission, school- community health team, and four 
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residei?ts of the community. The assistant principals and Community 
School Coordinator would also be included in this cabinet. The principal 
or his designee would be chairman. 

The Administrative Cabinet will concern itself with education and 
school oriented problems j such as curriculum, scheduling, new teaching 
techniques and materials, etc. Membership on this committee could in- 
clude representatives of the teaching staff, (one from each team), 
school curriculum representatives in science, math, social studies, read- 
ing, foreign language, and language arts, the assistant principals, the 
school- community health team, school-community library, service personnel 
and four residents. As in the previous case, the principal or his designee 
would be considered permanent chairman. The residents on each team should 
be representative of as large a segment of the neighborhood population as 
possible. 

It should be re-eit^hasized at this point that the Cabinets are ad- 
visory committees only, and that the final responsibility in the decision 
making process rests with the principal. It is understood that he will 
not be inflexible in this role. 

Assistant Principals 

Two assistant principals are recommended. Although both will 
have direct line responsibility for school personnel in all programs, 
it is suggested that there be some division of enphasis. For example, 
the basic responsibilities of one may be educational, the other com- 
munity services centered. It is important that both work closely and 
cooperatively on the total program, however. 

In addition to the normal on-going school program, the assistant 
principals will be responsible for developing a comprehensive comrauni- 
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ty services program under the direction of the principal. They will 
solicit and uti].ize volunteer and paid staff from all sources. Train- 
ing programs to upgrade the quality of program leadership should also 
he a part of their responsibiliuies • Their relationship with the com- 
munity will be an important concern, for it is through this relation- 
ship that they will determine and stimulate interests in a variety of 
programs • 

The qualifications needed by the assistant principals are identi- 
cal with those of the principal. It may be desirable for the assistant 
principal charged with responsibilities for community services to have 
special background and e3q)erience jn community organization, group work, 
and social services as well as that required in education. 

Community School Coordinator 

The vast number and variety of after school and evening pro- 
grams anticipated for this school will require the services of a co- 
ordinator. The Community School Coordinator will be directly re- 
sponsible to the assistant principals and principal. His function 
will be to facilitate and coordinate all activities utilizing space 
in the Community School which are outside the children’s normal ed- 
ucational program. He will assist the assistant principals and prin- 
cipal in their responsibility for identifying needs, acquiring and 
training leadership, and developing and organizing the programs. The 
coordinator will be an important contributor to this process of estab- 
lishing programs to meet community needs. The CSC will liave no line 
responsibility for personnel. 

Qualifications for this position would include knowledge of the 
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community served by the school, ability to develop cooperative working 
relationships with a variety of agencies and individuals, some know- 
ledge and experience in education, recreation and social service, and 
dedication to the community school concept. Although all administrative 
personnel mil be a part of the total program, the CSC will be ejg)ected 
to be present after school hours. His regular hours might normally be 
from three or four o'clock to ten o'clock. Some means of coordinating 
the program on Saturdays and Sundays should also be devised. 

It should be re-emphasized that public and private agencies shar- 
ing this facility will normally be autonomous within their own organi- 
zational structures. The only in^josed requirements will be those needed 
for intra-agency cooperation, and proper care and use of the facilities. 
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CHAPTER Wll 



EDUCATIONAL SPECIFICATIONS 



The program described in the preceding sections of this report 
have di.rect in^lications for the design and physical regnirements of 
the North Snd-Brightwood School. The Committee has attempted to pro- 
vide general guii' dines for the space requirements necessary to im- 
plement the recommended programs. It should be understood that the 
following suggestions for space are only tentative. Space require- 
ments and design factors are interdependent. One cannot be stated 
with any degree of accuracy without knowledge of its effect on the 
other. It is hoped that the Committee’s suggestions will be help- 
ful in spite of their indefinite status. The section indicating 
general space needs is followed by specific facility requirements 
deemed important by the Committees. 

General Space Requirements 

I. Building Education Facilities Appr o ximate Area 

A. Administrative Area 1,200 

Waiting Room 

Principal’s Office 

!hro Assistants to the Principal’s Office 

Clerk’s Office 

Toilet 

Storage Room 

Conference Room (About 20 people) 
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Approximate Area 



B, Classrooms 



Ten classrooms for grades U-6 

(50* X 80») 1|0,000 

Five auxiliary classrooms (Mentally 
Retarded children) (2I4.’ xio’) ii,800 

Two classrocms for Emotionally Dis- 
turbed Children (2U* x ) 1,920 

Two Adult Education Classrooms (21;* x 1;0*) 1,920 

One workshop for Special Classes 

(20* X 30’) 600 

C. Teachers* Work Areas, Lounges, Storage 1;,000 

D. Teachers* Planning and Conference Rooms 
(12* X 12*) (one for each team - ten 

teams 1,I;1;0 

E. Reading Area (Equipped for both day and 

evening use) 1,800 



Waiting Room (I6* x 21;*) 

Small Conference and Testing Room 

(10* X 10») 

One small room for a reading clinician 

(16* X 2li*) 

One room for use mainly after school and in 
the evening for junior and senior high 
classes and adiilts; to be used (during 
the school day) for demonstration lessons 
in in-service training of teachers. (35* x 21;*) 

F. Library Area 15,000 

Reading rooms for elementary school 
children 

Reading room and Study room for sec- 
ondary school students and adults 
librarian *s workroom 
Office for Librarians 
Conference Rooms 
Area for Audio Visual Equipment 
Resource Center, for sample copies of 
teaching materials, and for use as a 
workroom for preparing materials 
Computer terminal 
Fifteen listening stations 



Approximate Area 
1,080 



G. School Health Area (Adjacent to Clerk’s 
Office) 



Waiting Room 
Examining Room 
Nurse’s Office 
Toilet 

Four cubicles for children who are 
ill ■ 

Storage space for blankets and supplies 

H. Counselling Area 1,200 

Three rooms for elementary school coun- 
selor 

Room for psychological examiner 
Room for consulting psychologist and 
psychiatrist 



I. Language Laboratories (2) 1,680 

J. Audio-Visual Area (Tape decks, Tape Storage) 200 

K. Art Area 5>600 

Art Workrooms (1|) 

Supply Room 
Storage 
Team offices 

L. Misic Area I;, 700 



Room for large group instruction 
Listening Room 

Six practice rooms for individuals and small 

ensembles 

Team Office 

Storage area 

M. Science Area in each wing 2,000 

One room 

One storage room for all science equip- 
ment and supplies 

One Planetarium Room 1^00 

N. Auditorium (300 Capacity) i|.,000 

O. Gymnasium 13,000 

Shower Rooms 
Locker Rooms 
Toilets 
Storage Rooms 

Corrective Room for Atypical Children 
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Approximate Area 




P. Swiirahing Pool 

Q. Cafeteria 

R. Kitchen and Storage Spaces 

S. General Store rooms and Storage Spaces 
T« Custodial Offices 

II. Community Service Facilities 

A. Office for Community Coordinator 

B. Health Facilities 

1. Waiting Room 

2. Examination Rooms (2) 

3. Nurses Offices (2) 
h» General Office 

5. Consultation Rooms (2) 

6 , Dental Center 

C. Enployment Security 

. 1. Testing Rocrni 

2 . General office 

/ 

D* Social Work Facilities 

1. Waiting Room 

2 . General Office 

3. Three casework offices 

E. Tutorial and Arts and Crafts (Children) 

1 • General office 

2. Tutorial cubicals 

3. Arts and Crafts 

F. Teen-age Drop-in Center 

1. Kitchenette 

2. Lounge and game area 

3. Activity area . 

G. Drop-in. Center for Elderly 

1 .• Lounge 

2 • Game Room 



Total 



7,h00 

i;,000 

1,700 

2,000 

200 

120 

2,000 



300 

iiOO 

2,100 

3,000 

7^0 

130,^10 










Specific Requirements 



Educational Facilities 

A. Administrative Area 
Waiting Room 
Conference Room 
Principalis Office 

Outside entrance 
Natural light 

Adjustable book shelves over cabinets (adjustable 
cabinet shelves and cabinet doors with locks 
Toilet in principal's office (outside wall) 

One entrance from main corridor 
Assistants to the Principal Offices (2) 

Program Director's Office (and assistants') 

Same as principal's, located adjacent to clerk's office 
(separate offices) 

Clerk's office 
Natural light 

Toilet facilities for clerks 
Intercommunicating door to principal's office 
Located nearer front door than principal's office 
Mail facilities in clerk's office 

U.F. duct for telephone, intercom, and electrical ap- 
pliances 

Located to afford opportunity for si:pervision of cor- 
ridors and health suite. 

Counter 30" high with lockable folding steel gate. 
Bulletin board - 3' x lx' - top lighted, shelf included 
12" X lx' . 

Wardrobe for principal's and clerk's, supervisors (rod and 
shelf lock on ’door) 

Walk-In Safe 

Administrative Area arranged to be closed off and locked 

B. Ten Classrooms -(80' x ^0') 

Five Auxiliary Classrooms 

Two Bnotionally Distrubed Classrooms 
Two Adult Education Classrooms 

Rectangular shape - ceiling height sufficient for adequate 
light and ventilation (avoid excessive lowness - minimum 
12'), Include borrowed light from classroom to corridor 
Outside door and corridor door 

Chalk boards - type that can be washed - Armor plate or 
equal - colors to be selected to prevent glare and eye 
strain, not black 

Map and chart rails over chalk board 

Tack board over chalk boar is for alphabet penmanship 

cards ONLY 

Minimum length 2lx* at each teaching station 
Airple chalkboard space, 2h running feet 

Reversible if possible to accommodate class 
Adjustable to hei^t 



Tack board 

Corridor classroom doors with long narrow rectangular panel 
of unbreakable glass so that classroom is visible without 
opening door 

Outside classroom doors solid panel 
Lock in each classroom door 

Multiple electrical duplex outlets located on each wall and 
away from sink 

Two sinks with warm and cold water with counter space. 

One piece formica counter from 20" above rear sink wall - 
covering the 2k" counter top - ending with 1-1/2" moulded 
front edge 

Two capped bublers with extension arm located at sink 
Cabinet - substantial shelves under sink and counter top - 
enclosed with hinged doors. 

Provision for permanent fixtures in ceilings for hanging 
mobiles, displays, etc. 

Locable shelves in univent installations (window ■wall) 
Teacher’s wardrobe with rod, shelves and lock on iloof* 

Screen for each classroom , Screen mounted on wall or la 
ceiling ‘ 

Each classroom to have own folding partition from floor to 
ceiling permitting sub-division of the room into four equal 
parts 

Corridor bulletin board 3’ x k*-30" from floor lighted, 
recessed, some with sliding glass, lockable doors 
Classroom cloakrooms, ventilated, lighted, 2 shelves (one 
high, one low), 1 foot per cubicle - one row only - 100 
hooks, mud tray, sliding doors, sanotized 
Air-condition the entire building 

Wall to wall carpeting in entire building of offices and 

classrooms, and in corridors 

Recessed rubber mat at each outside door 

Small clocks located low on wallj approximately 10" face, 

Arabic numbers 

light control - Drapes - Rheostatic control of lights 
Open out windows in removable casings 
(.glare-proof glass) kO" in height 
Removable to allow for repair outside the room 
Acoustical treatment of room to reduce reverberation within 
room and prevent transmission of sound to adjacent rooms 
Flush mounted speakers located in each end of classroom 
ceiling 

Provide terminals for five listening stations 

Workshop Airangement - Equipped • with woodworking and domestic 
arts facilities for Auxiliary pupil use 

Two Day Time and Evening Adult Education Classrooms 
Include in Health and Adult Wing 

Equipped with ranges, sinks and other facilities for 
food, clothing and health classes 



Suggestions for chalk boards, tack boards, peg boards and map rails: 

For Classrooms- 

The tack boards, and chalk boards not be cut up into 
small areas such as small spaces between cupboards, in cor- 
ners, between -windows or on coat-cupboard panels. lixtures 
are not to be placed on chalk board ‘and tack board 
The chalk board placed so that the lighting -will make it 
possible for pupils to read material easily from all of 
the stations 

Tack board over the chalk boards for alphabet-penmanship 
cards ONLY 

Provide for multiple map rack 

C. Reading Area (equipped for both day and evening use'' 

Waiting Room, about l6* x 2I4.’. Shelves and cabineus for teachers 
to keep books and supplies -w-hich they share. Place for students 
.uid parents to wait for appointments . Tackboard for displays 
Conference and Testing Room, about 10 » x 10*. Large enough for 
two or three persons, for housing such testing instruments 
as the telebinocular, for files or other storage for tests, etc. 
Room for Reading Clinician, about 16’ x 2ii’. (for about 12 
pupils and a teacher) Tackboard and chalkboard. Built-in 
screen in each room. Book shelves and cabinets , Rooms 
equipped with five listening stations for indi-vidual or 
group use of tapes. 

Room for secondary school students and adults, about 35’ x 2I4.* . 

For use -with classes iip to 20. Equipped -with tackboard and 
chalkboard, study carrels, cabinets and shelving. One-way 
glass and sound equipment between this room and the Clinician 
room to pro"vide an opportunity for in-service training of 
reading teachers. Outside entrance for evening use. 

D- Library Area (partly for regular daytime use, partly for after 
school and evening use) 

(Details cf space requirements are being re-vised at this time) 

E. Health Area (Adjacent to Clerk’s Office) 

To be located adjacent to Administrative Offices 
Waiting room approximately 10’ x 12’ - separate from examina- 
tion room by a full height partition 
Conference and examination room approximately I8’ x 2i|’ -with 
sink (liquid soap dispenser), counter, built-in locked 
cabinets and closet. 

Nurse’s Office - (10’ x 12’ glass partition) 

Wardrobeffor nurse 

Two toilets, one for boys and one for girls 
Four cubicles -with suspended curtains for cots 
Storage space for blankets and supplies 



F. Corinselling Area (wardrobe in each room) 

Three rooms for elementary counselors 
Room for psychologist 

Room for consulting psychologist or psychiatrist 
Wadting Room 
Toilet facilities 

Rooms soundproofed and located out of main traffic area of 
school 

G. Language Laboratory (2) 

Separate rooms to be used by night students as well as day 
pupils 

Permanent installation consisting of 

2^ listen-respond-record pupil stations 

Because of the dual usage, a retrivial type system should 

be considered 

Second laboratorj’’ in or adjacent to the music iirea 

H. Audio-’Visual Room (Tape decks, tape storage. Video equipment) 

I. Art Area 

Four rooms (30* x hO*) 

Common access to all rooms 
Storage space 
Three sinks 

Chalkboard kQ square feet per room 
Provision for a kiln 

Bulletin boards 100 square feet per room 

North light if possible 

Ceiling 10 feet high 

Provision for electrical tools 

Sound proofed 

Three kitchen units 

Three clothing units 

Washer and Drier 

J. Music Area (to be arranged with auditorium) 

Room for large-group instruction (Uo* x 30* ceiling height li;*) 
Built-in cabinets with locks and counters for storage of 
equipment and supplies . 

With movable soundproof partition to provide two teaching 
stations, 2li* x UO* each* 

Intercommunication and Clock System j.n each area* 

Tackboard in each of the subdivisions 

Projection facilities in each of the subdivisions 

Chalkboard - l6* with tackboard on remainder of wall. 

Conduit jacks for phonograph two speaker system in each of 
the subdivisions. 

Sink with bubbler. 

Duplex AC outlets 
Speaker for outdoor music 
Fluorescent lighting. 
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Listening Room (l6‘ x 2l+’) 

A ih stereo- position listening table connected to the 
tape decks with separate position inter-communication to 
console in teacher *s office. 

Cabinets for record storage* 

Glass window for supervision from teacher's office. 

Duplex AC outlets 
Fluorescent lighting. 

Six Practice Rooms for individual and ensembles (12* x lU') 
Acoustical treatment for sound proofing and sound isolati on. 
Glass partition in door for supervision from teacher's 
office , 

Provision for tape recording from console in teacher's 
office , 

Teacher's Office (12' x 16') 

Built-in cabinets and counters for storage of supplies. 
Storage area to be built-in cabinets in large group room, 
listening room, and teacher's office. 

Wall-to-wall carpeting in Listening Room and Practice 
Rooms, 

Science Area 

First floor with a separate outdoor exit. 

The end room of a corridor or wing would be preferable. 

One wall facing South with maximiun natural lighting 
provided. 

Close to the arts and crafts facilities, 

2,000 square feet, 

A big sink built in the floor, sides like the bottan 
of a shower stall, (cleaning aquaria and cages) 

Hose attachment to the water outlet for filling 
aquaria, cleaning cages and watering plants in other 
parts of the room. 

Two conventional large sinks with hot and cold water. 

Paper towel dispensers by each sink, 

100 AMP service with its o\vn circ uit breaker, electri- 
cal outlets generously distributed round the room. 

Electric stove or heating units for teacher demon- 
strations (no open flames) 

Refrigeration facilities for food for animals and 
cultures with a freezer section to provide extreme 
temperatures for making ice. 

Closed storage area for supplies and equipment. 

Open shelves for storage of books 

Horizontal storage cabinet for printed material, 

charts and pictures. 

High shelving for displaying children's projects. 

Special Features 

1, Indoor-outdoor animal cages built into the building. 

2, Patio or court for outdoor sciences with a special 
assortment of plantings (different types of trees, etc.) 








L« Teachers* Workroom (Details to be provided.) 



Teachers* Lounge - one adjacent. to each work area. 

Built-in sink-stove-refrlgcrator-counter with necess.*iry 
electrical outlets, plimibing and waste lines. 
Intercommunication, P.A., bell and clock connections to 
this room. 

N. Auditorium 

Facilities planned for community use - 300 capacity. 

Locate so that public access tc other parts of the buildin;' 

may be restricted. 

Storage - approximately 1^* x 20’. 

Consider means of dividing auditorium by movable sound proof 
partitions . 

Audio-Visual facilities in each area when partitions are in 
place. 

Intercommunications, P.A., clock system in each area. 

Individual lighting control in each area. 

Recessed bubbler located in corridor outside auditorium 
Viiiyl asbestos tile flooring 
Provisions made for checking clothing. 

Zoned heating system. 

Proper ventilation.- 

Walls and ceiling acoustically treated. (Windows placed above 
wainscoting on the side walls approximately Ih* fran floor, 
if used) 

Exit doors designed and located not to interfere with the 
function of the room. 

No windows at end opposite the stage. 

Lighting 

Not by skylights. 

Maintain adequate lighting for classroom use. 

Facilities for Audio-Visual projection. 

Light control. 

Platfoim or stage. 

Electrically operated projection screen the size to be 
determined by the dimensions of the room. 

Independent ?.A. system with flush mounted speakers. 

Three microphone input receptacles in floor on stage or 
platform. 

Cage with an A.C. outlet and a light in which to perma- 
nently house the P.A. amplifier and a cabinet in which 
to store extra equipment such as microphones and stands. 
Facilities for hanging platform curtains, borders, legs, 
border lights, projection screen. 

A.C. outlet in front center of platform. 

Floor of Auditorium. 

A.C. outlet receptacle for slide projector with lens 
A.C. outlet receptacle for motion picture projector with 
2*’ lens placed the proper distance so that picture image 
will fill the screen. 

Conduit with speaker cable anong side of A.C. outlet for motion 
picture projector to carry signal from sound trace of film 
to amplifier of local P.A. system, T.V. reception. 




0, Gymnasium 

The shower, toilet, locker rooms, and the swimming 
. . pool should be located so that public access to other parts 
of the building may be restricted, 

Floor space: (106* x 7 ^-^ x 22/ high) 

A recessed motorized soundproof folding partition with a door 
to provide passage from one gym to the other* Wien closed 
each gym will be 53* x 75’ 

Stbrage room for each gym l5* x 20* • Provide 6* double doors 
Zoned heating system. 

Hecessed bubbler in each gym with li0» x liO» rubber tile on 
floor in front of bubbler. 

Maple flooring, first grade lumber, with lines for games, 

dimensions to be furnished by Physical Education Department, 
Proper ventilation* 

Walls and ceiling acoustically treated, 

Windows placed above wainscoting on the side walls, approxi- 
mately ll * from the floor. Tinted glass in east, west, 
and south exposures. 

Recessed bleacher seats for approximately 500, 

Eidlt doors designed and located not to interfere with the 
function of the room* 

lighting: Maintain U0-50 foot candles measured from li* 
above floor* No skylights* 

Chalkboard approximately It* high x 5* long with built-in 
eraser and chalk receptacle - on moveable partitions* 

P.A. System should have facilities to originate from the Gym 
area. (1- Gyw area divides, the system should allow for 
this and be designed to cover each area independently*)^ 
Gymnasium Equii>ment, Attached to Building- 
Two sets stall bars each set is to have four 3-foot sections, 
one. set for each gym. 

Eight climbing ropes for each gym. 

Three basketball backstops for each gym. 

Two horizontal bars - one for each gym. 

Volleyball floor plates and standards with reel and ratchet 
for volleyball net cable for each gym. 

One horizontal ladder for each gym. 

Shower, locker and toilet rooms - located in area with ready 
access to pool and in an area Which can be restricted from 
other parts of the building when desired* 

Boys and Men 

Two locicer rooms, each approximately 15’ x 20* 

Shower room approximately l5* x 20* with l8 individually 
controlled shower heads, and soap dispensers* 

Drying room approjdmately 11* x 12* 

Provide towel hooks 

Toilet facilities, sink and counter apace and threermrrors . 
Non-slip tile for the above. 
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Qlrls and Women 

Locker room approximately x 20' 

Shower room * provide ninimuin of 20 shower cubicles and 
2C dressing cubicles 

Sink and toilet, counter space and 3 mirrors. 

Ten hair driers. 

Non-slip tile for above 
Corrective Room (At 2 /pical Children) 

Approximately Uo» x 60» ; acoustically treated 
Provide - 2 sets stall bars, four sections each set 
VJall length mirror, sliding cover to protect the glass 

when not in use. 

Two Horizontal Bars 
Fcur sets of Pulley Heights 
Two large mats, 30* x 30* 

Two Peg Boards 
One Horizontal Ladder 
Tvro Ballet Bars 

P. Swimming Pool - restricted area from other areas of the build* 

ing. . 

Pool U2* X 7^*, 5 lanes; number of lanes marked in pool. 

Roll-out bleachers to seat approximately 1^0 
Diving Board 

Pool to be equipped with all safety devices 

P.A. System with ability to originate from this area and 

should have facilities for under water instruction. 

Two dr''''*?lng spaces for instructors, approximately 10* 

X 10' with shower - one in boys * dressing room and one in 
girls* dressing room. 

Acoustical treatment of walls and ceiling 

Deck space - non-slip tile; one side minimum of 16* of deck 

space; double-doors from outside. 

Q. Cafeteria 

P.A. System with ability to originate from this area 
To accommodate the number of pupils participating in the 
lunch program (hot and cold lunch;. Two cafeterias seat- 
ing 27$ each at two lunch periods will be needed, with 
space for esq^ansion 
Install breakfast bar 
Screens and screen doors 

Acoustically treated material should be used 
Carpeted floors 

Movable furniture ^ ^ ^ , 

Outdoor area for eating lunch close to toilets and play area 

R. Kitchen and Storage Spaces 

Based on 7$^ participation in the Hot Lunch Program (approxi- 
mately d$0 meals) , « + 

Allow 1700 square feet of floor area. Length of room - not 
more than twice the width. Shape of room to be dispussed 

with School Lunch supervisor. 
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Floors - slip resistant, floor drains 

Walls - glazed tile 'With curved base at floor for cleaning 
purposes 

Windows - located to provide cross ventilation. Sill height 
approximately 1|8” to allow for placement of wall equip- 
ment. 

Screens and screen doors 

Receiving Platform - 6* width from front to back 

Adjacent to storeroom and kitchen, and away from student 
traffic and play area. 

Constructed of slip resistant concrete, ath reinforced 
edges of steel angle iron. Constructed at sarie level 
as entrance. 

Storage ''rea - allow ^00 square feet of floor area 
Doors - at least hO* wide 

Vlndows - oush up type, with locks and screens. Installed 
to avoid interference mth shelvi.ng. 

Ventilation - four six changes per hour. Area to be kept 
free of uninsulated pipes, refrigeration condensing units 

or other heat producing devices. 

Non-Foed Storage - paper goods, cleaning supplies, etc. Allow 

80 square feet. 

lanployees Rest, Toilet, and Dressing Room. 

Enclosure provided for early morning deliveries to protect 
foodstuffs from weather and animals 
Provision for disposing of refuse and waxed milk cartons 

Storerooms and Storage Spaces 
For custodiaiis; 

One for Operation of Plant equipment in building and another 
for custodial supplies. 

One large with outside exit for lawn mowers, snow plows, 
jeep etc. •• double door or overhead doors and ramp. 

Large storeroom for general school supplies near office 
with shelves on •wall and through center of room. 

Humber of storerooms needed will be determined by design 

and layout of building ... t ux 

Storerooms for Audio-Visual equipment, 6*.x 10’, mth lignt 

and A.C. outlet with a 1!?" deep shelf located from 
floor - one for each floor or idjig 
Storeroom for musical instniments, 6’ x 8’ 

Small storage space in health suite 
Storeroom for kitchen supplies 

All delivery areas- located away from play areas and con- 
solidated if possible - road to central delivery area 
designed to protect pedestrians 

Receiving storage rooms and delivery area should be ad- 
jacent to loading platform - tailgate height 
Central vacuum cleaning system 

Toilet Rooms 

Located to accommodate enrollment of school without congestion 
Separate boys* and gttls* toilet rooms between each two 
classrooms 

Toilets in gymn?'Sium located in locker room unit and shower 
area - public toilets for legal coverage for adults ^o 
use gynnasliim 
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Toilets in custodian* s room, principal’s office, teac^er8* 
rest room, health suite and for f ;feteria workers (clerk's) 
Boys* and girls* toilet rooms not adjacent or opposite each 
other 

See *'VI. Building Needs for Out Boor Play”. 

Mirrors not located over wash basins 
Liquid soap dispensers - metal globes if indiv5dual dis- 
pensers are used 
Floor drains in each toilet room 
Cold water hose connection available for maintenance 
Ceramic tile construction 

U* Custodian’s Room 

Located near boiler room 
Lockers 

Toilet and shower 
V* Incinerator Space 

Near kitchen and boiler rooms viith easy access to use and 
also to remove ashes 

Carefully planned to avoid odors or smoke in building 
Chimney above roof 

W« Slop Sink Spaces 

Located at strategic places (not near girls* toilet) 

Selves for custodial supplies 
Terrazzo floor and base 
Floor drain 

Hacks to hang mops, brooms, etc. 

III. Communications 

Console for building P.A. System and telephone intercommunica- 
tion system located in secretary’s office with provisions 
for remote emergency announcements (Red *^hone), provision for 
three speed record player, M and Fl^ radio and hand micro- 
phone 

Retrieval system programs 

Aif 5 >lifier, equipped with a V.U. (volt output) meter 
Speakers (one way), flu^ mounted in center of all classrooms 
■ and teachers* work room ceilings, auditorium (2 in audit- 
orium), lunchroom and custodian’s room. Telephone hand sets 
for two way communication. 

Control switch and warning device 
Trun^et type speakers for custodian’s area, play area, and 
outside of building 

T.y. conduit and cable connecting all classrooms 
T.V. conduit and cable system for auditorium 
m-Fi with AM and FM multiplex 



Projection Screen 

(There is a possibility that additional equipment may be de- 
sirable when specific infoimation is available on the actual 
physical facilities bo be set aside mthin the building for 
canmunity use) 

Special study on speaker system for 

Gym - same systoa as that planned for Kennedy School 
Pool - same system as that planned for Kennedy School plut 
underwater speakers 
Auditorium 

Playground - portable? .A* system, AsC* outlets available 
Club and Game Rooms 

IV* Outdoor Play Areas - accessible from outside as well as inside 
Director’s Office 

Approximately 12 acres - water bubblers 

Four tennis couits, hardtppped, enclosed w5.th 8 foot fence 

Three baseball diamonds; one 60*, one and one 10* each 

with infields cut 

Four handball courts 

Loam and seed playing area within the 1/h mile track 
Three jumping pits - one shot put circle - one discus circle - 
one soccer field, loam and seed 
One football field 

Four hardtop areas; two 85* x 10* ;. two liO* x 50* 

Artificial skating area 200* x 200*, bubble covered top, sep- 
arated by movable partitions 

One for hockey and one for public skating, provide 
sound including console 

Close proximity to the school in order to utilize the wanning 
room for changing shoes and skates* Provide with lights 
and storage area for ice equipment approximately 15* x 20* 
Remaining area graded - loamed and seeded 
A pennanent or portable P*A* system should be considered 
for the playground and skating areas* The possibility of 
using remote T*V* cameras for monitoring and for general 
security should be considered* This should not be confused 
with an Educational T*V* Facility* 

Development of a Mini-Zoo 

Outdoor Equipment 

Tennis posts and nets coir^lete with reel and ratchet 
Eight outdoor double standard basketball posts with 3* 
extensions 

Volleyball posts, two sets 
Hockey goals, one set 
Two slides 

Two Horizontal ladders 
Two Jungle Gyms 
Two Triple Turning Bars 
Three Bj^seball backstops 
Two Six-swing sets 

One Merry-go-round, enclosed, 10* diameter 
Six Crawl pipes 



Six pem’.anent benches^ around the basketball court 
Six sets Portable Bleachers • approximately 60 seats per 
set 

Ohs aade for transporting bleachers 

V, Pre-School Play :d'e& with acconmodations for mothers and children 

Two sets six-kindergarten chair swings 

Two two board standard see-saws 

Twelve five foot benches 

Or j set climbing trees 

One slide, 10* high 

Separated by shrubbery if possible 

Plant shade tree^j 

VI o Senior Citizens Area 

Three tables 

Three shuffleboard courts 

This area to be separated from all other areas 
Six benches 
Plant shade trees 

Vn Building Need.s for Outdoor Play - All accessible fren outside 
as well as inside 
Director *s office 12* x lii* 

Toilet rooms accessible directly from playground 
Storage space with double doors directly from playground for 
play equipment approximately 12* x 1^* with shelves 
Storage space with doable doors directly from playground for 
grounds equipment approximately 20’ x 20* 

Two team rooms directly from playground approximately 3?* 

X 1^* - provide 36 clothes hooks in each, adjacent showers 
(8 shower-heads individually controlled), built-in liquid 
soap dispensers, drying rooms and toilet facilities. 

First Aid Room, 9* x 12*, in-wall cabinet with lock 
Warming Room must be close to the skating area, approximately 
2p* X 4O*, with benches, in-^/all cabinets for shoes and 
sicatas 

Connect woth toilet facilities for team rooms 
Composition of floor of such a quality as to protect skate 
blades, exan^jle: Skatetile 

Provision for ramps from warming house to skating area, com- 
position of ran^) such as to protect blades 
Small area for coffee and snacks 

VIH Site Development 

Provide 7*. sidewalk from all classrooms with outside doors to 
main approach - 7* sidewalk from street to play areas 
Loading platfom at service entrance: 

Locate away from front entrance and play areas 

Pi^ovide paved service . entrance to f irtt floor storage rooms 
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All delivery areas located away from play areas axid consolidated 
if possible 

Hoads to delivery area designed to protect pedesttlan 
Two off-street parking areas adequate for 1^0 cars, located away 
frcm classroom exits 
Space for bicycles and bicycle racks 
Parkiiig area stalls should be marked and numbered 
Play area should have proper drainage and be loamed^ graded and 
seeded with exception of hardtopped areas - skating area 
Avoid plantings and grass where they cannot be maintained 
Provide shade trees for community and summer use and Senior 
Citizens Area and any other areas where it will not inter- 
fere or became a hazard for children or youth using the areas* 

IX* General Suggestions 
Public Telephone 

Building equipped to shut off various sections 
Terrazzo floors for corridors, kitchen, toilets, slop sink 
rooms, and exits 

Non-skid- tile floor in shower, locker, and pool areas 
Structural tile baseboard throughout building except storage areas 
Structural tile or glazed brick walls in corridors, gymnasium, 
health suite and toilet rooms to a height mutually agreed 
upon by the School Department, minimum 6 feet* 

Acoustical material in auditorium, gymnasium, cafeteria walls 
^d ceilings 

Safety glass in all fire-extinguisher cabinets* 

Classroom lighting system designed in two circuits, window, wall, 
and corridor wall with separate switches 
Electric or ga^ kitchen planned with the Director of School 
Lunch Program 

Atiditorium-Gymnasium, outdoor play areas 

Standard equipment planned in conjunction with the Director 
of Health, Physical Education and Safety 
Zoned heating 

Zoned controls in audit or i\un, gymnasium, cafeteria, kitchen, 
office suite and classroom wings* 

Supports for suspension equipment such as curtains, border lights 
and projection screen to be included in general contract* 
Placement of electric screen and controls to be planned with 
Supervisor of Audio-Visual Education* Electrical connections 
for border lights and projection screen to be included in 
. general contract* Typical platform layout available at 
School Department * 

Interior decoration 

Architect's colors to be approved by School Department 
Slop sinks located to. best advantage for custodian (not adjacent 
to or opposite girls* toilet 

One corridor display area (tack board and peg board) located near 
principal's office (no doors) 

Doors 

Narrow rectangular panel of wire glass in all inside corridor 
classroom doors 
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All doors with locks except pupil toilet doors. Public toilet 
doors with locks 

Card holders for teachers' names on classroom doors. 

Shelves in all closets (solid shelves^ not slats) 

Color throughout building planned with committee frcm School 
Department 

Itecessed rubber mats in corridor at all outside doors 
All duplex outlets to be provided with a grounded receptacle 
12 " - 36” above floor 

Venetian blinds - Levelor or equal « Provisi.ons made for Vene- 
tian blind installation 

Unbreakable exterior lighting to illuminate outside school 
area 

Highly placed (under-overhang) weatherproof cluster fixtures 
Service areas - safe and consolidated if possible 
Bubblers in classrooms located at sink. Recessed type located 
in corridors near auditorixim in gymnasium, cafeterias 
Teachers wardrobe and storage closet in each classroom; mini- 
mum of 2 h" depth 

Loading platform tail-gate height, located to accommodate 
all deliveries, kitchen, supplies and food and regular 
school equipment 

Fenestration in Idtchen skylights should be tinted 
U.F. Ducts be provided in General Office area. Principal's 
Office, and Counselor's offices for telephone, electrical 
and P.A. service 

T^hen single soap dispensers are used, provide a metal chrome 
or stainless steel container 

Windows in classrooms should provide for adequate ventilation 
top lite-out-swinging and bottom lite swinging into the 
room 

Glass sizes should not be too large 

Consideration should be given to the type of hardware used 
on outside doors for better building security 
If a flat-topped single story building, arrange to have it 
Impossible to gain access to roof by climbing. Suggested: 
out-afar reach overhangs and exterior doors that are not 
conducive to ladder-like scaling 
Manual ten5>erature controls; key operated throughout build- 
ing 

Outside entrances and recesses flood-lighted for better 
security 

No glass in outside classroom doors 
X. Civil Defense Area 

With storage provisions for food and water. 
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SCHOOL HEALTH AIDES 




ERIC 



DUTIES TRAINING OR REQUIREMENTS 




THE ABILITY TO INTERPRET AND USE SlONiFlCANT 
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ENCOURAGE DEVELOPMENT OP MODIFIED SCHOOL EXPERI- 
ENCES WHEN NECESSARY 

i7. ASSIST TEACHERS IN TEACHING OF FIRST AID AND ACCIDENT 
PREVENTION 



SOCIAL SERVICE AIDES 




Appendix C 



Ten Teams A - K (not including l) 

Four Teachers for each team of 100 children 

Subscripts 1, 2, 3, 4 represent four subdivisions of children 
in each group of 100. 

Art, music, and physical ed. taught by specialists. 

Teacher planning time during physical ed. 

Alternate daily schedule requires block of two weeks. 
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Tuesday 2:30-5:15: Parent-Teacher Conferences 

In-service heetinos 



IIM^SEHVfCE MEETINGS 
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